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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Female-led 

The trouble with the Weekly Worker's 
attempt in its last two issues to draw 
a line in the sand between Marxism 
and feminism is that the debate 
has produced more heat than light 

- not helped by the deliberately 
provocative and entirely crass 
headline, ‘Rape is not the problem’ 
(March 14). 

I understand the need to 
defend the left against the charge 
of ‘rape denial’ raised by the 
hypocritical likes of the Daily Mail 

- an instrument of misogyny and 
chauvinism if ever there was one. 
Unfortunately, some thousands of 
words later I am none the wiser as to 
what Paul Demarty and Jack Conrad 
mean by the ‘feminism’ they so 
vehemently oppose. 

I have always thought of feminism 
as simply the belief that the liberation 
of women from oppression is a 
priority, that that oppression seeps 
into all the pores of our society and 
finds expression in multitudinous 
ways, and that those at the sharp 
end of that oppression should play a 
leading role in combating it. 

Sure, feminism is a highly 
fragmented political school. No 
doubt the majority of feminists do 
not make the link between women’s 
oppression and the class division of 
society. But rather than hurl abuse 
at a ‘feminism’ they do not deign to 
define and against which they offer no 
positive alternative, Weekly Worker 
writers would do better to engage 
with Camilla Power’s espousal of 
Marxist feminism (‘Is feminism a 
dirty word?’, March 14). 

Here I think Jack Conrad and 
Paul B Smith (Letters, March 21) 
have misunderstood what Camilla 
is saying. They both leap with a 
degree of relieved alacrity on a single 
(possibly ill-judged) turn of phrase 
in the following paragraph: “Where 
Marxists assert that the working 
class becomes revolutionary through 
collective control of its own labour- 
power, feminists have fallen short 
of asserting that women become a 
revolutionary force to the extent that 
they exert collective control over their 
own sexuality.... an explicit linkage of 
the two ideas into a concept of women 
as a collective body, a class exerting 
class control over their collective 
power expressed in sexuality, has not 
yet emerged” (my emphasis). 

Jack and Paul object to the 
characterisation of women as a 
class. I think they fail to read the 
paragraph in the context of the 
article as a whole. As Camilla’s 
very next sentence points out, it 
was Marx and Engels who saw the 
division of the human species into 
two different sexes and the very 
different biological roles men and 
women played in the reproduction of 
the species (as well as the disparity in 
average size and strength between the 
sexes) as prefiguring the division of 
society into oppressor and oppressed, 
exploiter and exploited. 

The Radical Anthropology Group, 
to which Camilla Power and Chris 
Knight belong, argues that it was 
collective action by women in alliance 
with their male kin and against those 
males who were philanders and 
rapists to enforce collective childcare 
and provisioning that launched the 
original human revolution - the 
embrace by our species of symbolic 
culture, maybe 200,000 years ago, 
that made us truly ‘human’. 

It was the undermining of that 
female-led collectivity in the long 
series of crises that led up to the 
Neolithic revolution (Engels’ “world- 


historical defeat of the female sex”) 
that established patriarchy and 
the class division of society. Ten 
thousand years later it is scarcely 
possible that the Marxist project of 
once again establishing a cooperative, 
egalitarian, classless society can be 
accomplished without emancipating 
the whole of humanity, including the 
half that happens to be female. 

And how is women’s liberation to 
be achieved? Certainly not without 
a process of radically democratising 
all the organisations of the working 
class (as the CPGB advocates) and, 
as part of that process, transforming 
the gender mix of those organisations 
and their leaderships. Nor without 
at least beginning the process of 
superseding the family with more 
collective modes of living and 
raising children. 

I guess Paul has a point when 
he says that loving family relations 
can “hint at the egalitarian relations 
of the socialist future”. Only a very 
partial one, though. Housework and 
childcare are not directly productive 
of value (as Paul says), but the 
reproduction of the labour-power 
upon which capital is dependent 
for the production of value could 
hardly continue from day to day, let 
alone from generation to generation, 
without the labour that takes place 
within the family. 

That labour continues to be 
predominantly performed by 
women. That won’t change until 
women’s isolation as women within 
the family - the solid material basis 
of women’s oppression in all class 
society - is overthrown. 

And that particular revolution is 
not going to happen without a huge 
push from women acting in concert. 
The same goes for the transformations 
required in the organisations of the 
working class and the revolutionary 
left to banish to the pages of history 
male-dominated leaderships, all¬ 
male platforms at meetings and a 
tokenistic commitment to fighting 
the oppression of women. 

In a sense the whole working class 
- men and women - must be remade 
as a female-led (not exclusively 
female) coalition in which demands 
for women’s liberation are central to 
working class politics. Female-led 
coalitions will play as prominent 
a role in the communist revolution 
of the future as in the communist 
revolution that created humanity. 
Nick Rogers 
Tottenham 

21st century 

Does the CPGB really want to attract 
dissident Socialist Workers Party 
members to its banner? Or even 
simply to recruit more women? 

If so, why present what looks 
like your party line under the 
banner headline, ‘Rape is not the 
problem’? Why suggest that the 
SWP faces its current problems not 
because so many women members 
felt outraged and received backing 
from supportive men - but because 
“the SWP encouraged its members 
to become feminists”? (‘Meanwhile, 
in the real world ...’, March 21). Can 
we take it that this is official CPGB 
policy? Maybe Paul Demarty wasn’t 
responsible for the headline: I’ll give 
him the benefit of the doubt. 

Turning to the article itself, 
Paul correctly observes that the left 
has moved on from the time when 
Corin Redgrave could say of Gerry 
Healy’s leadership of the Workers 
Revolutionary Party: “If this is the 
work of a rapist, let’s recruit more 
rapists.” But many on the left have 
more work to do. Ken Livingstone, 
for example, has still not retracted the 
sycophantic foreword he wrote for 
Healy’s biography in which he said: 
“It was a privilege to work with Gerry 


Healy.” It should be noted that this 
was written nine years after Healy’s 
abusive behaviour was exposed. 

Of more relevance today, the SWP 
is clearly suffering from at least some 
of the problems which afflicted the 
former WRP. Mark Steel, Richard 
Seymour and other ex-members now 
openly accuse the party of becoming 
a cult. Andy Newman, on his 
Socialist Unity website, refers to his 
experiences in the party when he was 
17, describing the SWP with hindsight 
as “a sexually and emotionally abusive 
cult” (March 14). 

The disputes over comrade Delta’s 
behaviour have encouraged others to 
come out with allegations of bullying 
behaviour, sexual harassment and 
further allegations of rape. And the 
well-informed Soviet Goon Boy blog 
now tells us that “there are other 
disclosures still to come”. Of course, 
none of this shows that today’s SWP 
is remotely as abusive as the WRP 
of the 1980s. But clearly the left still 
has a problem. 

I agree with Jack Conrad that 
in our revolutionary networks 
and organisations, we need to be 
democratic, open and accountable. 
Let’s also rid ourselves of all top- 
down hierarchical authority. But 
developing Marx’s insights requires 
even more than that, as I tried to 
show in my article. Unfortunately, 
some Weekly Worker readers seem 
determined to misinterpret my words 
as an argument for all women to unite 
as a class in order to then overthrow 
all men (Letters, March 21). That is 
clearly not what I wrote. Yes, back 
in the 1970s, there may well have 
been feminists who argued along 
such lines. But I specifically took 
issue with bourgeois feminism, 
relying almost entirely on quotes 
from Engels and Marx. Didn’t you 
read that bit? 

Paul Demarty describes feminism 
as “wrong”, insisting “Marxists 
should be rigorously critical of it”. 
This is an excellent example of 
what I termed “dinosaur Marxism” 
in my article. These days, if you 
meet a class-conscious worker who 
describes herself as a feminist, you 
can bet she means something quite 
straightforward. Regardless of this or 
that strand of feminist thought, she’s 
clarifying that she’s aware of her 
specific oppression as a woman - and 
that her tolerance threshold is low. 
Isn’t it incumbent on all Marxists to 
support her in taking that stand? 

In all proletarian revolutions, 
different sections of the proletariat 
take the lead at different times. No- 
one can predict how revolutions in 
the 21st century will unfold. Some of 
the time, in some workplaces, groups 
of predominantly male workers will 
take the lead. But if Marx is right to 
insist on workers’ 5e/f : emancipation, 
then it is only working class women 
who can lead the struggle against 
both thousands of years of patriarchy 
and hundreds of years of capitalism. 
It should go without saying that 
such a revolution can only win if 
working class men also emancipate 
themselves at the same time! 

Jack Conrad says we need to make 
an either-or choice between Marxism 
and anarchism. Ditto with sexual 
politics versus class politics - we’re 
supposed to choose one or the other. 
To me, such wooden dichotomies 
are baggage from our movement’s 
splintered, tragic past. Communists 
may have been shooting anarchists 
in the past, but let’s not go down that 
road again. I know many anarchists 
whose intellectual inspiration is 
Marx. And wasn’t it Lenin who wrote 
State and revolution ? 

Comrades, this is the 21st 
century. I suggest we start learning 
from one another, pooling our 
resources to overthrow all antiquated 


survivals, such as the family, private 
property - and the state. 

Camilla Power 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Past bullies 

Feminism is a part of the democratic 
revolution which Marxists should 
seek to protect and extend by making 
the permanent revolution, as defined 
by Lenin and Trotsky - no socialism 
without the democratic gains (and 
beyond), no national revolution without 
completion by an international one. 

Jack Conrad criticises Camilla 
Power for characterising women as a 
class - that is, “a collective body, a class 
exercising class control”, a stratum 
presumably separate from the working 
class, as others see the democratic 
revolution as separate from the social 
and the national from the international. 
This ‘woman-class’ approach is, I fear, 
implicit in the RAG hypothesis of the 
‘sex strike’ and the idea that ‘primitive 
communism’ can be a guide to the 
international revolution. 

RAG members have referred to their 
hypothesis as the human revolution, 
located far back in prehistory. This 
may well have occurred, but it is hard 
to see what evidence can be found for 
it. Even if it did happen, we can still be 
clear about how or whether it squares 
with the views of Marx and Engels on 
historical development. 

Briefly, the thesis is that at some 
point in the last three million years, 
in a solidarity of grandmother, 
mother and daughter and with an 
almost modern knowledge of the 
link between menstruation and birth, 
women coordinated a rationing of sex 
for men. The men, ignorant of fertility, 
then succumbed to the need to stay 
by the possible sex partner and bearer 
of their children, so bonding all into 
a cooperative group different from a 
social organisation - dominant male 
and others - similar to the apes. 

Now, whether or not this is the 
beginning of human society, it does 
also seem like the development of 
the first class structure with women 
as a conscious group organising 
men as a servant class. True, part of 
the hypothesis is that it was based 
on ‘primitive communism’, where 
property was communal, but, as we 
know from recent ‘official communist 
societies’, a lack of private property 
need not exclude a ruling group. 

Presumably, this occurs around the 
time of what Engels (using the theory 
of Morgan) calls early human “group 
marriage” {The origin of the fam ily, 
private property and the state). Engels, 
however, sees his female revolution as 
occurring when the growing density 
of population among early hunter- 
gatherers led to female members who 
“longed for the right to chastity, to 
temporary or permanent marriage”. 

Engels further speculates that “a new 
form of family” could have arisen from 
the subsequent ‘pairing’ arrangement, 
but with the domestication of animals, 
agriculture and appearance of land 
ownership, reproduction was placed on 
another basis: patriarchy. Let us note 
in passing that Engels doesn’t isolate 
reproduction from production here, sex 
from subsistence, but doesn’t collapse 
them into each other either. 

Of course, if one believes in a 
golden age of small hunting bands, 
the transition to farming and land 
ownership was a disaster and the 
subsequent development of capitalism 
even worse. 

But is this the attitude of Marx 
and Engels? Take the Communist 
manifesto. This key document 
doesn’t begin by outlining the 
ideals of socialism, feminism or any 
other creed, but describes in almost 
celebratory fashion the effects of the 
capitalist mode of production. The 
manifesto leaves one in no doubt 
that the introduction of this economic 


procedure has transformed human 
existence. It has united the world in 
a single system, “stripped of its halo 
every occupation hitherto honoured 
and looked up to with reverent awe” 
and “created more massive and more 
colossal productive forces than all 
preceding generations”, including, 
one might add, women’s control of 
reproduction through contraception. 
This history has also created a large 
class, getting larger by the day, with 
a potential interest in banishing the 
ever more crisis-ridden system and 
replacing it with something else. 

If we are to even attempt a new 
mode of production we must do more 
than bully others about how great 
the distant past was. We can indeed 
complain about the inadequacy of 
‘progress’ so far, like Marx and Engels 
(after all, why a revolution if everything 
is fine?), but, like them, we must also 
recognise that historical development 
has given humanity the best chance to 
make a freer life for all. 

Mike Belbin 
email 

Kollontai 

Paul Demarty argues that women in 
the trade union movement are not so 
stupid or such “delicate flowers” as 
to be unable to expose misogynists as 
prats or to take on the likes of George 
Galloway. But neither stupidity nor 
sensitivity is the issue here. The point 
is that the oppression of women has 
a negative impact on their ability to 
challenge male chauvinism. 

There is no Chinese wall between 
the left and the rest of society. Women 
do find it difficult to challenge 
overbearing arrogant men on the 
left - partly because of the lack 
of respect shown to them by such 
individuals, partly because of their own 
socialisation, and too often because of 
a lack of support from others in the 
organisation. It is crass to argue that 
just because you have met strong, 
outspoken women, there is no problem. 

Demarty is right though on ‘no¬ 
platforming’. It is patronising nonsense 
to ban certain words or criminalise 
individuals who exhibit misogyny. But 
they must be challenged. We need to 
do more than defend the SWP against 
the Daily Mail witch-hunt. We need to 
critically examine why it is that women 
continue to experience sexism within 
the left. Women should not have to put 
up with sexism and harassment from 
their comrades. They are entitled to be 
respected and listened to. 

Of course, making ‘should’ a reality 
is easier said than done. But we could 
at least think about what norms we 
would expect, rather than simply 
dismissing the proposals that have 
come forward from feminists and 
others on the left. And it is a question 
that men should be assiduous about too. 
I for one have often felt frustrated at the 
failure of male comrades to challenge 
chauvinism from other men. 

We would do well to remember 
that leftwing women played a huge 
role in second-wave feminism. They 
cut their ties with the left on the basis 
of the complete inadequacy of that 
movement, especially the Communist 
Party, which was deeply traditional in 
its attitudes and practices. Today plenty 
of women who describe themselves as 
feminist would also believe themselves 
to be socialist. They want women’s 
liberation through socialism. Just 
because they call themselves feminist 
does not mean they have signed up to 
a radical, separatist agenda. 

Jack Conrad quotes Alexandra 
Kollontai in her fight against feminism 
and for class struggle. It is indeed true 
that Kollontai was a thorn in the side 
of the ‘equal-righters’ in the early part 
of the 20th century. But she also faced 
major obstacles within the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party and 
later the Bolsheviks. She describes 
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how in 1908 she “realised for the first 
time how little our party concerned 
itself with the fate of the women of the 
working class and how meagre was 
its interest in women’s liberation”. At 
an all-Russian conference of women 
in 1908, she and her comrades were 
mocked because of the well-known 
opposition to work among women that 
existed in the RSDLR Lenin himself 
is quoted in an interview with Clara 
Zetkin in 1920 when he argues that you 
only have to “scratch the communist 
and a philistine appears. To be sure, you 
have to scratch the sensitive spots, such 
as their mentality regarding women”. 

Today we hear little on the left about 
the history of that struggle within the 
Russian movement both before and 
after the revolution. The Zhenotdel, 
the women’s department set up in 
1919 (and closed down by Stalin in 
1930), is hardly known outside of 
academia. Leading members of this 
organisation played an invaluable 
role - often in opposition to the party 
leadership - in fighting to give real 
expression to formal equality under 
the Soviet constitution. The history of 
these individuals and their struggles 
illustrate well the battle both within and 
without the communist movement for 
women’s liberation. It is a history we 
need to reclaim. 

Anne Me Shane 
email 

Petty 

I have to say that Jack Conrad’s 
apparent non-recognition of Camilla 
Power’s self-designation as an anarcho- 
Marxist, in defence of ‘pure’ Marxism, 
is rather petty, although I would have 
just as great disagreements with 
Camilla Power as he had. 

I think perhaps Jack is mixing 
Marx up with Jesus or, perhaps more 
likely, the born-again cult followers 
in Life of Brian as to who has the 
one true and meaningful symbol 
of our saviour. Marx did not invent 
class struggle or class consciousness 
or communism; he was a student of 
these factors, alongside people like 
Bakunin, Proudhon and Kropotkin. 
What he did achieve though was 
to develop a scientific method of 
analysis and theoretical observation, 
which laid down a solid platform 
from which ideas could be tested 
and the class war understood and 
prosecuted. It is perfectly possible to 
use this method and draw different 
answers than Marx himself did, or 
apparent Marxists who followed 
him. Even during the time of his life, 
he observed that, since Hyndman 
regarded himself as a ‘Marxist’, he 
was glad he was not one. 

If I had to choose a political 
designation, which is not something 
I am usually driven to do any more, I 
too would conclude I was an anarcho- 
Marxist - accepting the basic science 
and analysis of Marx, but coming 
to a slightly different variant of an 
answer than he did. The workers’ 
state that Marx was speculating on 
wasn’t the iron monolith that so-called 
‘Soviet Russia’ became, nor the huge 
bureaucratic machine we understand 
from today’s capitalist models, but 
a very ephemeral executive body 
in the process of almost imminent 
decay at the moment of its birth. The 
bourgeois state in Marx’s day was a 
very fragile and loose body. When he 
talked of a ‘state’, he wasn’t envisaging 
the Pentagon or the International 
Monetary Fund. Marx was talking of 
the loose and temporal ‘workers’ state’ 
withering away within days, weeks at 
most, so the difference between other 
communist thinkers and himself was, 
on this issue anyway, slight. 

I think the answer to the question, 
‘Who rules and how?’ is a far bigger 
point of difference between people 
like myself and the Marxist-Leninist- 
Trotskyist/Stalinist party builders, 
rather than Marx’s conclusion that 
perhaps the workers may need to 
build some form of temporal ‘state’ 


or not. Marxists aren’t supposed to 
like states either, even workers’ states; 
we communist anarchists/anarcho- 
Marxists don’t like them, not simply 
in theory, but because history shows 
us they always end up being used to 
crush the working class. 

Jack’s other throwaway references 
to “nationalist Marxists” and “black 
separatist Marxists” are also a little 
disingenuous. In the lofty realms of 
cross-legged attic class-struggle theory, 
it sounds fine and doubtless you go to 
the top of the Marxist theory class. 
However, in real struggles, which the 
class are really engaged in, Marxists 
can’t and don’t stand outside the 
struggle because it engages in less than 
theoretical class war with cloth-capped 
workers on one side and top-hatted, 
gold-chained capitalists on the other. 

Marx’s instruction and explanation 
- “In short, the communists 
everywhere support every 
revolutionary movement against the 
existing social and political order of 
things” - if it means anything, means 
Marxists can’t stand aside from (for 
example) anti-imperialist struggles 
in Ireland, or Vietnam and demand 
that all nationalist elements be 
purged from the struggle and a pure, 
class-on-class war be fought instead. 
Connolly was an Irish republican 
Marxist; would you call him simply 
a ‘nationalist’? Would he be one of 
Jack’s “nationalist Marxists” which 
are “antithetical to Marxism”? 

Likewise, the black struggle in 
America in the 1960s and 70s. We 
saw ‘black liberation’ as class war. We 
understood slogans of ‘black power’ 
to be workers’ power. Young, white, 
revolutionary coal miners saw in the 
Black Panther Party the expression of 
our own struggle. There were many 
debates within that movement. Some 
conclusions we favoured; some, 
such as returning to Africa, setting 
up a black state within America or, 
worse, black Islamic separatism, we 
did not. But, given that nobody had 
asked the Africans if they wanted to 
go to America in the first place, and 
the ruling class had murdered its way 
across centuries trying to ensure they 
didn’t have any say in America, we 
didn’t think it was down to us to tell 
them how best to engage in the struggle 
that had been thrust upon them. We 
expressed our solidarity with the Black 
Panthers and the black movement, and 
we called for self-determination for 
black people. Did that make us black- 
separatist Marxists? 

I often get the impression from 
Jack that he draws quite different 
conclusions from Marx too, especially: 
“The communists do not form a 
separate party opposed to other 
working class parties. They have no 
interests separate and apart from those 
of the proletariat as a whole. They do 
not set up any sectarian principles of 
their own by which to shape and mould 
the proletarian movement ...”. Now 
maybe we were the ones who had it 
wrong back in the 60s and 70s, and 
Jack never tires of telling us so, but we 
saw our role as communists to fight for 
a communist programme in the class- 
struggle organisations of the class and 
the progressive, anti-capitalist and anti¬ 
imperialist movements which engaged 
and included the class. 

David Douglass 
South Shields 

Severed 

Paul Demarty’s article dealing with 
the statement, ‘Women in the labour 
movement’, is very welcome. The 
motivation behind the statement, as 
Paul puts it so well, is clearly “the 
intensifying feminist offensive against 
the far left”. 

While the statement is clearly 
an attack on the SWP, the right of 
the labour movement could easily 
use it as a tool to attack all of us on 
the far left. It is also, of course, an 
opportunity for many to be seen to be 
doing ‘something’ for women in the 


labour movement - when in reality the 
statement does no such thing. 

If anything, Paul should have gone 
further in criticising the revolutionary 
socialists and Marxists who have also 
signed the statement. Whilst I am not 
surprised at the likes of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty (any chance to attack 
the rest of the left), it was disappointing 
to see others - members of the Socialist 
Party, plenty of Socialist Resistance 
supporters (who really should know 
better) and lots of members of 
Industrial Workers of the World have 
signed this ill-conceived text. 

I do wonder if the reluctance to 
deal adequately with the far left in the 
article was perhaps the fact that Paul 
was concerned about having to criticise 
the national secretary of Labour 
Party Marxists, Stan Keable, for also 
signing the statement. As readers 
of this publication are well aware, 
Labour Party Marxists argue a line in 
the Labour Party that is very similar 
to that of the CPGB. Now we have 
their national secretary lining up with 
a statement that is part of an offensive 
against the far left. 

As the LPM website shows, no 
leaflet has been produced in the last 
four months and its last report was on 
a badly attended Campaign for Labour 
Party Democracy meeting where the 
LPM seemed to have nothing to say. 
It very much looks as if the LPM have 
severed their links with the CPGB and 
are moving to the right. 

Lee Rock 
email 

Proud 

I learn with dismay that my friend 
and fellow socialist, Lee Rock, has 
been sacked, but I am not surprised 
(‘Campaign against victimisation 
takes off’, March 21). His activism as 
a socialist and trade unionist, fighting 
every day for the rights of his fellow 
Public and Commercial Services union 
members and all workers in the public 
sector, has made him a real thorn in the 
side of those who want to destroy the 
workers’ movement. 

To sack a worker on the grounds 
that he has been sick too often is a 
despicable and inhuman act, but in 
this case it also represents the most 
disgusting cynicism. The managers 
responsible may think they have 
won a battle - but they are wrong, 
because Lee and those comrades 
loyal and close to him will never stop 
fighting for the rights of the working 
class. The managers who sacked Lee 
may well find themselves thrown on 
the scrap heap, as this government 
and any foreseeable successor 
government will persist in punishing 
workers in the public sector in an 
effort to save themselves and their 
capitalist friends from the collapse of 
their economic system. 

Please let me know of any channels 
through which I can give Lee and his 
family some material help. To Lee 
himself - who needs no advice from 
us - I say only this: keep your chin up, 
comrade, and be very proud of what 
you have done for your class. 

Michael Malkin 
email 

Same 

I note that a member of Communist 
Students stood for a union post and the 
aim of this was not to win a union post 
on watered-down politics, but to win 
people to the politics of communism 
(‘Campaigning for communism’, 
March 21). 

I have to say how positive I 
found this position. After all, the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain 
has long campaigned in elections 
upon the single issue of socialism 
and been subject to frequent 
criticism from the left for doing so, 
accused of being too ‘abstract’ and 
‘theoretical’. I am therefore glad we 
are no longer alone. 

Alan Johnstone 
SPGB 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday March 31, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by discussion and Capital 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
This meeting - chapter 14: ‘Division of labour and manufacture’; 
section 4: ‘In manufacture and society’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Big Easter protest 

Saturday March 30,11.30am: Bedroom tax protest, outside old Co¬ 
op, Queensway, Bletchley, Milton Keynes. 

Organised by Milton Keynes Campaign for Benefit Justice: 
www.facebook.com/events/124309541089108. 

Bedroom tax fightback 

Saturday March 30,11am: Protest march. Assemble Greendyke 
Street, Glasgow G1 for march to Glasgow Green. 

Organised by No To Bedroom Tax: http://no2bedroomtax.co.uk. 

Save Tower Hamlets NHS 

Saturday March 30, 9.15am: Protest rally, Jagonari Centre, 183 
Whitechapel Road, London El. 

Organised by Tower Hamlets Keep Our NHS Public: www. 
keepournhspublic.com. 

No bedroom tax 

Thursday April 4, 7pm: Meeting, Under the Bridge Studios, 7 
Trafalgar Arches, Brighton. 

Organised by Brighton Benefits Campaign: www. 
brightonbenefitscampaign.wordpress.com. 

Sex Workers Open University 

Glasgow Friday April 5 to Wednesday April 10: Festival, 
Strathclyde University, Richmond Street, Glasgow Gl. 

Organised by Sex Workers Open University: www.swou.org. 

Stop the War 

Sunday April 5, 6pm: Fundraiser, Royal Court Theatre, Sloane 
Square, London SW1. Evening of performances, music and comedy 
for the anti-war movement. Tickets from £20: 020 7565 5000 or www. 
royalcourttheatre.com. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Class Wargames 

Sunday April 7,1pm to 6pm: Playing of classic political board 
games, The Firebox, 106-108 Cromer Street, London WC1. This 
week’s game is Jim Dunnigan’s Chicago!, Chicago! 

Organised by Class Wargames: www.classwargames.net. 

Gaza calling 

Monday April 8, 8.30pm: Screening of Gaza calling, BFI Southbank, 
Belvedere Road, London SE1. Followed by Q&A with director Nahed 
Awwad. 

BFI Southbank: www.bfi.org.uk. 

Palestine art 

Friday April 12 to Friday May 31: Exhibition, Mosaic Rooms, 

Tower House, 226 Cromwell Road, London SW5. 

Mosaic Rooms: www.mosaicrooms.org. 

Lessons from Gaza 

Saturday April 13, 10.30am to 4.30pm: Conference, ‘Transforming 
public support into political action on Palestine’. Brunei Gallery, 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Thornhaugh Street, Russell 
Square, London WC 1. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Fighting austerity 

Saturday April 13,10.30am to 5pm: Unite the Resistance north-west 
regional conference, Mechanics Institute, Princess Street, Manchester 
M1. £5 waged, £2 unwaged. 

Organised by Unite the Resistance: www.uniteresist.org. 

Defend gay rights 

Saturday April 13,12 noon: LGBTQ caucus meeting. ULU, Malet 
Street, London WC 1. 

Organised by the Labour Representation Committee: 
www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

Socialist films 

Sunday April 14,11am: Screening, Renoir Cinema, Brunswick 
Square, London WC1. Saul Landau’s Will the real terrorist please 
stand «p?(Cuba/USA, 65 minutes); and Ivor Montagu’s Defence of 
Madrid (UK, 34 minutes). 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
www.socialistfilm.blogspot.com. 

Cuts, privatisation and employment rights 

Wednesday April 17,9.30am to 3.45pm: Educational event for 
public sector trade unionists, Hamilton House Mabledon Place, 
London WC 1. 

Organised by Institute of Employment Rights: www.ier.org.uk. 

For a general strike 

Wednesday April 24, 8.30am: Lobby, TUC Congress House, Great 
Russell Street, London WC1. 

Ground killer drones 

Saturday April 27,12 noon: Protest march. Assemble Lincoln station 
for march to rally at RAF Waddington, 2pm. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put the CPGB’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to get in contact. 
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THE LEFT 


Loach makes his bid for unity 

Can anything positive arise from the SWP crisis? Peter Manson believes it can if we stick to our 
principles 



E ver since the Socialist Workers 
Party’s annual conference in 
January, the central committee 
has been desperately trying to argue 
that a ‘line has been drawn’ under the 
‘comrade Delta’ affair, when a former 
SWP leader was accused of raping a 
young comrade - and exonerated by a 
committee dominated by his friends 
and close collaborators. 

True, the leadership was eventually 
forced by oppositionists coming 
together in a faction to ‘reopen’ the 
affair through a special conference 
and, after having gerrymandered the 
voting process for delegates, achieved 
a clear majority for itself on March 
10. So that line was even more clearly 
drawn now and the CC insisted that 
there must be no more discussion 
about the bungled handling of the 
affair, the accountability of the 
leadership, the treatment of women 
in the SWP - conference had decided 
that everything is just fine. 

As we have pointed out many 
times, this left SWP loyalists in an 
invidious position. What were they 
supposed to say when challenged 
by friends, family members or 
colleagues about Delta? The matter 
is now closed? Except that it was still 
being commented upon in dozens of 
blogs, in the national press and even 
on TV. 

And then last week it turned out 
that the matter was not closed after 
all. Approached by The Guardian to 
respond to an article by Laurie Penny 
on the impending demise of the SWP, 
Charlie Kimber and Alex Callinicos 
decided to put up newly elected CC 
member Julie Sherry. Hence, while 
Socialist Worker and the internal 
Party Notes stubbornly maintain 
a Trappist vow of silence over 
Delta and the SWP’s splits and 
divisions, the ins and outs of the 
whole affair are being fought out 
in the bourgeois press. And, of 
course, the editors of The Guardian 
were ready and waiting with their 
very own ex-SWP columnist, 
Richard Seymour, with a response 
to Sherry’s reply. The whole farce 
reminds me of Militant Tendency 
back in 1991, when its two sides 
waged their polemics in the letters 
page of the same newspaper - and 
certainly not in Militant’s own press. 

Anyway, Penny had said that the 
SWP was in danger of imploding be¬ 
cause “its leadership cannot confront 
its own misogyny”, 1 to which com¬ 
rade Sherry replied: “The SWP isn’t 
sexist and it isn’t collapsing.” She 
continued: “... far from ‘convening 
its own court, comprised chiefly of 
the alleged attacker’s friends, to de¬ 
cide whether rape had occurred’, the 
party engaged a committee, elected 
by its annual conference, to deal 
with the issue ... This committee re¬ 
ported its decisions to the next annual 
party conference, where members 
considered whether the matter had 
been dealt with properly ... This is a 
world away from the culture of cover- 
up in organisations like the Catholic 
church, the BBC and the Liberal 
Democrats.” 2 

A gift for Seymour, who just hap¬ 
pened to be the most effective SWP 
oppositionist before he led the res¬ 
ignation from the SWP of over 100 
comrades immediately after the 
special conference. As he pointed 
out, “The leadership appointed two 
individuals to sit on the committee, 
both known loyalists of the accused. 
Most committee members knew the 
accused well over many years as 
friends, colleagues or direct politi¬ 


cal subordinates”. 3 Seymour went on 
to outline how the CC had system¬ 
atically tried to stop the affair being 
raised even within the SWP: “in the 
run-up to conference, members were 
prevented from discussing the case at 
party meetings. Four members who 
discussed their concerns about the 
case in a private Facebook exchange 
were expelled after the thread was 
leaked to the party leadership.” 

This does not sit very easily with 
comrade Sherry’s denial of a “cover- 
up”. As comrade Seymour points out, 
“Sensing a narrow escape, the lead¬ 
ership attempted to shut down dis¬ 
sent. The central committee falsely 
claimed that conference had voted 
never to discuss the case again, and 
toured local meetings telling mem¬ 
bers to defend the line or get out.” 

Comrade Seymour paints a dismal 
picture of the SWP’s future. Not only 
are there the resignations of those 
like himself, who have now set up 
the International Socialist Network, 
but comrades are abandoning the 
SWP “every day”, with many more 
resignations in the pipeline. Several 
Socialist Worker Student Societies 
have cut their ties with the SWP, sup¬ 
port for the Unite the Resistance SWP 
front is “evaporating” and the “annual 
Marxism festival is looking to be a 
bleak, isolated affair”. 

No doubt the CC had this last 
comment in mind when it declared 
in Party Notes'. “Over 1,000 people 
have already booked their place for 
Marxism 2013.” 4 Which is an unu¬ 
sual statistic, because normally the 
first big boost for 
Marxism bookings 
comes in the final 
week when dis¬ 
counts apply, and 
that final week 
had only just be¬ 
gun when the cur¬ 
rent Party Notes 
came out. 


likely prospect). 

What a contrast to the attitude 
of the Bolsheviks. Lenin insisted 
that differences must be argued 
out publicly - not just before the 
membership, but before the whole 
class. In One step forward, two steps 
back he urged comrades to go through 
all the material related to the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party’s 
2nd Congress in 1903: 

“It is the duty of every party 
member who wishes to take an 
intelligent share in the affairs of 
his party to make a careful study 
of our party congress. I say ‘study’ 
advisedly, for merely to read the 
mass of raw material contained in 
the minutes is not enough to obtain 
a picture of the congress. Only 
by careful and independent study 
can one reach (as one should) a 
stage where the brief digests of the 
speeches, the dry extracts from the 
debates, the petty skirmishes over 
minor (seemingly minor) issues will 
combine to form one whole, enabling 
the party member to conjure up the 
living figure of each prominent 
speaker and to obtain a full idea of the 
political complexion of each group of 
delegates to the party congress.” 5 

Unlike the Bolsheviks, the SWP 
leadership does not want members 
to familiarise themselves with the 
“political complexion” of the different 
SWP trends - in fact it would like to 
pretend that such trends do not exist. 
It does not want members to know 
who said what at conference - look 
at how it reacted to the publication of 
the transcript of the January session 
on ‘comrade Delta’. 

But the CC will never 
again be able to 
enforce complete 
control over 
the members. 

The crisis 
has not only 
cost it dear 
in terms of 
resignations - 


Contrast 


But it is typical of the 
SWP leadership that it cannot 
openly confront oppositional 
claims and arguments in its own 
publications, and so is forced to 
resort to such cryptic denials. Its 
pathetic ‘If you don’t talk about 
it, it didn’t happen’ attitude shows 
that it regards its own members as 
children - as if those members are not 
themselves following all the attacks 
and discussion of the SWP on the 
internet and in the media. As if every 
group of comrades, whether in their 
branches or informally, will not 
be talking about the crisis that 
has wreaked such damage. 

One shudders to think 
at the kind of regime 
the CC would impose 
on the population as 
a whole if it ever 
gained state power 
(thankfully not a 


re 


now departed - but almost half of 
those that remain are supporters of 
the now dissolved In Defence of Our 
Party faction, and they are hardly 
reconciled with the leadership. 

The SWP needs nothing short 
of a political revolution. Only 
by overthrowing the entrenched 
apparatus can SWP members create 
an internal culture worthy of the 
name of socialism. A culture which, 
of course, would see Socialist Worker 
squarely facing the truth and opened 
up to genuine debate - from dissenting 
members as well as other comrades in 
the movement. 


Marxist unity 

However, as the Weekly Worker has 
consistently argued, the answer does 
not lie within the SWP alone. Its 
members make up just one section, 
albeit a relatively important one, of 
the revolutionary left; and the crying 
need is for the creation of a single 
Marxist party based on genuine 
democratic centralism, where each 
trend, platform or faction has the right 
to publicly state its own politics, while 
implementing majority decisions. 
Where the minority has the right to 
fight to become the majority. 

True, there have been numerous 
attempts to unite the left on the basis 
of politics other than Marxism, and 
the latest such attempt is Ken Loach’s 
Left Unity appeal, which now claims 
over 5,000 signatories. 6 This news 
should not be greeted with a sectarian 
sneer or treated with haughty 
indifference. On the contrary, it is to 
be welcomed. And the revolutionary 
left should seek to actively involve 
itself in any unity process. 

Not unity for the sake of 
unity, but with the aim of 
winning the argument 
for a Communist Party 
armed with a Marxist 
programme. 

Of course, 
it is very 
early days. 
Five thousand 
signatures 
are not 5,000 
members and 
even 5,000 
members is 
nothing 


compared with what objective 
circumstances call for. Naturally 
there will be those ‘Marxists’ who 
insist that the time is not right for 
Marxism, that Keynesianism, that 
rosy image of 1945 Labour, that a 
reformist government committed to 
rebuilding the NHS and the welfare 
state represent the ‘realistic’ option. 
We have heard that too many times 
from the likes of the Socialist 
Alliance, Respect, Alliance for 
Green Socialism, Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition, etc. But if we do 
not fight we shall never win. 

So we have some sympathy for 
what Paris Thompson, one of the 
‘Facebook Four’, has written: “I 
believe that many, many activists 
that are currently non-aligned (and 
many that are) would be drawn into 
any new grouping, enticed by the 
prospect of a serious, united left 
party. This would not only provide 
a much needed realignment of the 
left and facilitate more coordinated 
work within the anti-cuts movement: 
it would also provide an audience for 
the ideas of the Marxist left.” 

Comrade Thompson goes 
on to state: “The formation of a 
revolutionary communist party, 
which is a shared end goal of almost 
the entirety of the Marxist left, can 
only be hampered by the division 
of the left into innumerable sects 
and grouplets, each with their own 
shibboleths to defend... 

“... we should be aiming to 
draw in as many people as possible 
into a revolutionary unity project, 
which can seek to unite the far left 
on the basis of the many principles 
upon which we agree. The scale of 
the international crisis is not only 
making the possibility of Marxist 
unification a much more realistic 
prospect: it is making it an absolute 
necessity. I believe the IS Network 
should place itself at the centre of 
these discussions, and should see 
its role as bringing about a much 
needed realignment within the British 
working class movement.” 7 

The implication is clear. We 
support left unity as a step towards a 
Communist Party • 


peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. The Guardian March 12. 

2. The Guardian March 21. 

3. The Guardian March 22. 

4. Party Notes March 25. 

5. www.marxists.org/archive/lenin/ 
works/1904/onestep/preface.htm. 

6. http://leftunity.org. 

7. http://intemationalsocialismuk. 
blogspot.co.uk/2013/03/left-unity- 
and-is-network.html. 
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MEDIA 


Long live the free press 

It is possible that the new press regulations will be dead on arrival - and just as well, writes Paul 
Demarty 


W hile various bureaucrats and 
politicians met in Cyprus to 
secure the future of the euro 
zone and avert economic calamity, a 
rather more modest - but no less frantic 
- series of negotiations was taking place 
in Westminster, concerning the future 
of press regulation in Britain. 

Having seemed likely to make a 
martyr of himself in parliament in order 
to appease the press barons whose 
support he so needs, David Cameron 
came back to the negotiating table. 
In the early hours of Monday March 
18, a deal was finally reached, after 
substantial concessions from the Tories 
to the Liberal Democrats and Labour. 
The bad news is that what results is - as 
expected - a reactionary attack on press 
freedom. The good news is that it is such 
a mess - such a bureaucratic hodge¬ 
podge, so ill-defined on key points, so 
obviously written by a committee and 
so unsatisfactory to the press - that it 
may well die a quick and merciful death 
before making it to statute. 

And make no mistake - this is a plan 
which gives ‘statutory underpinning’ 
to press regulation. Cameron and co 
have dressed the statutory element 
up as a ‘royal charter’, but they have 
done so in a way which makes the 
whole thing even less democratic. At 
least a straightforward statute can be 
overturned by the parliament of the day; 
a ‘double-locked’ charter such as this 
one will require a two-thirds majority 
of MPs to change. 

So what is it that they are so keen to 
lock in so very permanently? What is 
on offer is a notionally voluntary new 
regulatory body, which press outlets 
will be free to sign up to or not as they 
wish. One member of this body will 
be nominated by the press; the rest 
will be various notable worthies and 
establishment figures. So far, this is 
pretty much the ‘Irish model’. 

The regulator will provide a cheap 
arbitration services for claimants to 
settle disputes with the papers. It will 
decide - in the event of a deadlock - 
as to the prominence and nature of 
apologies, should these be necessary. 
Most controversially, courts will be 
able to levy ‘exemplary damages’ on 
those papers which refuse to sign up, 
and whose disputes must therefore be 
settled as ordinary civil claims. 

This, of course, gives the lie to the 
absurd notion that this is a ‘voluntary’ 
system. It is like saying that obeying 
the speed limit is voluntary, except that 
you will be fined if you do not. On that 
basis, it is hardly surprising that - so 
far as I can tell - no major press outlet 
has so far declared an intention to sign 
up to the new body. Private Eye and 
The Spectator were the first to reject 
any such notion. Various other organs, 
including The Economist and New 
Statesman, have followed suit. 

Even The Guardian, which dropped 
the phone-hacking bombshell in the 
first place and became the first paper 
to support a seriously hardened up 
regulatory regime, is unenthusiastic. 
Editor Alan Rusbridger reckons that 
the exemplary damages clause “is 
a seriously bad idea that will create 
martyrs and is probably incompatible 
with the free speech clauses of the 
human rights act and European 
convention”. 1 This is an opinion which 
appears to be shared by media lawyers. 2 
The Independent, whose shady Russian 
oligarch proprietors support press 
regulation, has pointed out - among 
many others - that local papers, already 
suffering from historic decline, will 
suffer further under the new regime. 3 
Further complications are introduced 



by the problem of the new law’s scope. 
In short, while it is clear that major 
press operations like the national (and 
local) newspapers are covered, the fate 
of smaller, non-profit media outlets, 
websites and blogs is worryingly 
unclear. Will the Weekly Worker be 
subject to the same ‘exemplary damages’ 
as the Daily Mail ? Will Guido Fawkes - 
the Tory blogger and unashamed gossip- 
hound, who has opposed all moves 
towards more stringent press regulation 
throughout - be liable? 

Politicians, and the thoroughly 
dubious lobby group, Hacked Off, deny 
that this is the intention of the law; but 
lawyers, like contemporary literary 
critics, do not deal in intentions: they 
deal in precise formulations and legal 
precedents. There are no precedents in 
the application of a law that has yet to 
come into force, naturally, but blogs 
with more than one writer - let alone 
small-run papers such as this one or the 
rest of the left press - are certainly not 
excluded at present. Fortunately, this at 
least may be quashed in the House of 
Lords, thanks to an amendment from 
Lord Lucas, one of the remaining 
hereditary peers in the upper house, 
which proposes to exempt non¬ 
profit and small and medium-sized 
enterprises. It would be a fittingly anti¬ 
democratic end to a profoundly anti¬ 
democratic notion. 

Still, the new press law has the 
potential to crush dissent at the base 
level. We may legitimately ask: will 
it succeed in its nominal aims, to stop 
the depredations of the gutter press, 
to provide redress for the likes of 
Christopher Jefferies, hounded by the 
Daily Mail for murder on the basis that 
he looked a bit weird, or Kate and Gerry 
McCann, accused of abducting and 
murdering their own child by the likes 
of the Daily Express ? 

The answer is most likely ‘no’. 
The actions that sparked this whole 
business off - News of the World 
journalists hacking into the voicemails 
of various figures in the public eye - 
were already criminal. It did not stop 
them from doing so. The press was 
regulated during that time, albeit 
self-regulated, and thus transparently 
subject to ‘regulatory capture’. 

Much hand-wringing has gone on 


concerning the need to make sure the 
new body is ‘genuinely independent’ 
of the press barons. It is, I suppose, 
possible that it will be - in much the 
same way that it is possible that the sun 
will not rise tomorrow, or that Michael 
Gove’s next policy announcement will 
be sane. But let us remember what this 
scandal was all about. It was not about 
Milly Dowler’s answerphone messages, 
but the thoroughly cosy imbrication of 
the press barons, the political class and 
the police and state apparatus. 

The revelations were so explosive 
because so many others were taken 
down by them. And this was because 
Murdoch and his cronies could make 
things happen, if the price was right. 
They could swing an election for you - 
as long as you remembered your friends 
when you were safely in Number 10. 
The ‘special relationships’ with many 
in the upper reaches of the Metropolitan 
Police are simply too legion to outline 
here, and quite infamous. 

The idea that the press barons 
will not capture this regulator is 
obviously fatuous. This is a country 
where regulators are all nobbled or 
toothless - Ofgem can barely be said 
to regulate the energy business, and 
HM Revenue and Customs employs 
several senior officials whose careers 
were built at giant financial services 
companies, designing tax avoidance 
schemes for wealthy individuals and 
large corporations. Cameron, Miliband 
and the rest can spout pieties about 
‘independence’ until they are blue in 
the face. It will not happen. 

So then we will return to a degraded 
version of the status quo ante. The likes 
of Hacked Off will feel vindicated, 
having convinced themselves that 
the real issue here was misbehaving 
tabloid journalists, rather than striking 
and obvious corruption at the heart of 
the very state machine from which they 
have demanded redress. The issue will 
fade from the public mind; and return 
only when the next criminal wheeze for 
mass-producing sensationalist drivel 
takes hold of Fleet Street and Wapping. 

For Marxists, the issue is a very 
different one. The great moment of 
opportunity in this scandal - precisely 
the light shone, for a brief moment, 
on the networks of corruption that are 


constitutive of the ruling establishment 
- has gone. Now the stakes are even 
higher. We demand absolute freedom 
of the press; indeed, we need it, for 
our project will not succeed unless we 
can convince the masses of people of 
some pretty radical notions about how 
society needs to change, for which we 
cannot rely on any old boy’s network or 
complex of pseudo-Masonic exchanges 
of favours, as the establishment does. 

Now is the time for the workers’ 
movement to mount a militant 
defence of freedom of expression. Yet, 
unfortunately, the workers’ movement 
is nowhere. The National Union of 
Journalists, most obviously implicated 
in this affair, offered a “guarded 
welcome” to the proposals, but failed 
even to mention any of the key areas 
of controversy (on exemplary damages 
and so on). 4 Perhaps this is because it is 
deeply split on the issue. Leaders such 
as Michelle Stanistreet and Donnacha 
Delong - the latter supposedly an 
anarchist! - have been most enthusiastic 
about the whole Leveson inquiry circus, 


and advocated the Irish model for all 
it is worth. Many rank-and-file hacks 

- alert, like all workers, to the dictum, 
‘shit rolls downhill’ - are far less happy 
with this outcome. 

As for the left press, its interest in 
this issue has long faded. It took the 
opportunity to have another prod at 
old enemies - Murdoch, Cameron, 
the cops - and moved on. The most 
serious policy on the press advanced 
by our competitors was the thoroughly 
economistic offering from the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales, which 
suggested that the means of production 
of the media should be nationalised 
under democratic control, and allocated 
to organisations on the basis of ‘social 
weight’ - except, of course, for fascists. 
(Somehow, this was supposed to 
be compatible with a disavowal of 
state control of the media. So who is 
supposed to control this process of 
resource allocation, or decide who is 
fascist? The tooth fairy?) 

More seriously, the bulk of the left 
press is simply unreadably monotonous. 
It may be more politically sound than 
the Mail’s daily diet of psychotic 
scaremongering, but it is less colourful, 
and frankly no less disconnected from 
reality. On the basis of an average 
edition of The Socialist or Socialist 
Worker, one would expect that the entire 
country is teetering on the brink of mass 
strikes and open rebellion. It is not true 

- and everybody knows it. 

We could do better - much better. 
Agitational papers could be punchier 
than The Sun, smarter than The 
Guardian and rake more muck than 
Private Eye. Journals could be put out 
that make the likes of The Economist 
look like the self-deluding lightweights 
they are. The cheap demagogues in 
parliament and Hacked Off propose to 
discipline the bourgeois press by way of 
another unaccountable bureaucracy. We 
want to expose them for the timid bunch 
of apologists they are - by competing 
with and replacing them as centres of 
influence • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. The Guardian March 25. 

2. www.pressgazette.co.uk/leading-media-lawyers- 
say-legal-backing-new-press-regulation-regime- 
against-european-law. 

3. The Independent March 25. 

4. www.nuj.org.uk/innerPagenuj .html?docid=2846. 


Appeal from the 
editor 


S ubscribers are already 
responding to my personal 
appeal sent out with last week’s 
paper. We are asking all readers 
to contribute to our legal fund 
relating to the out-of-court 
settlement we reached resulting 
from the publication of an article 
in January 2012 (see ‘Unreserved 
apology’, February 7). 

Beating the lot in the 
generosity stakes is comrade 
RG, who has contributed a 
tremendous £250, while JR has 
written a cheque for £100. Both 
MM and RB gave £50, while 
PS chipped in with £20. That 
adds a further £470 to the total, 
taking it to £2,910. Thanks also 
to comrade AD, by the way, who 
corrected the mistake on her 
previous cheque by changing the 
payee to ‘Weekly Worker’. 


We still do not know the 
final amount of the settlement. 
Although damages of £1,000 
have been paid, legal costs 
are still to be agreed and they 
are seldom cheap. Please send 
cheques and postal orders 
(payable to ‘Weekly Worker’, 
don’t forget!) to Weeklv Worker, 
BCM Box 928, London WC1N 
3XX. Alternatively, transfer 
your donation directly to our 
account (sort code: 30-99-64; 
account: 00744310) or via our 
website using PayPal. Please 
do not forget to inform us of 
the purpose of the transfer. 

Comrades should also raise 
our appeal with their union 
branch or CLP. Download the 
template letter and draft motion 
from the website carousel. 

Peter Manson 
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DEBATE 


Stalinism, sectarianism 

There exists a dialectical relationship between deepening Marxist understanding and the fight for a 
Marxist party, argues Paul B Smith 



Dialectical 


W hat is the future of Marxist 
education? In order to 
answer this question I shall 
discuss five topics: firstly, the nature 
of Marxism; secondly, the history of 
Marxist education in Britain; thirdly, 
the barriers that prevent a movement 
for Marxist education developing; 
fourthly, the role that such a movement 
could play in bringing into being a 
Marxist party or parties; and finally 
whether Marxist education will 
take place within or outside schools, 
colleges and universities. 

Marxism as 
doctrine 

Marxism is the knowledge workers 
need in order to overthrow 
capitalism worldwide and bring 
into being a socialist or a communist 
society. In other words, Marxists 
attempt to provide the theory for 
the working class to abolish itself 
as a class and - in the process of 
emancipating itself - of liberating 
the whole of humanity. Marxism is 
the most developed form of socialist 
theory and is therefore a necessary 
ingredient of class-consciousness. 

Workers want to explain the 
present development of the capitalist 
economy in order to create a socialist 
alternative. They will continue to want 
to do this as they take and hold on to 
power. Marxism gives workers the 
intellectual and political confidence 
to stop a military or bureaucratic elite 
taking control of the surplus during a 
transition to socialism. 

Marxists place political economy 
at the centre of socialist theory. They 
aspire to use a scientific method 
of inquiry. This is a method of 
acquiring knowledge - of using it to 
understand the process of change and 
of describing how change occurs. 
Marx asserted that political economy 
aimed to discover the laws of motion 
of modern society. 1 These laws govern 
the origin, development, maturation, 
decline and replacement of capitalism. 
A law is the process of movement of 
the poles of a contradiction. Marxists 
aspire to identify these laws. 

Contradictions are the source of 
movement and change, and - like 
Marx, Lenin and Trotsky - Marxists 
are interested in understanding 
the relationship between the 
class struggle and changes in the 
categories of political economy. 
This method of understanding and 
describing the process of change is 
what is known as dialectics. 

Another aspect of dialectical 
method concerns that of acquiring 
knowledge. The categories within 
which change is conceived are 
themselves subject to birth, 
maturation, decline and replacement. 
Abstraction is the means by which 
Marxists identify the categories 
crucial to political economy. 

This feature of Marx’s method 
requires that - as the world changes 
- Marxists retheorise it. They do 
this by engaging in a process of 
concept formation in the hope of 
arriving at categories adequate to the 
retheorisation of the new reality. 2 This 
may mean devising new categories, 
bringing formerly marginal ones to 
the centre, and rejigging others. 

For example, Hilferding and 
Lenin brought finance capital to the 
centre. Trotsky did the same with long 
waves, decline and Stalinism. These 
developments of Marxism suggest 
new areas of empirical investigation 


for workers and intellectuals to follow. 

Stalinism tried to destroy Marxism 
and turn it into the nationalist ideology 
of a bureaucratic elite. As a result, the 
most crucial categories Marxists are 
now keen to foreground are the surplus 
product, its extraction from labour 
and the interaction of their changing 
forms. 3 For example, the form of 
the surplus product has changed 
historically. In pre-capitalist societies, 
it was extracted through force and the 
personal dependency of slaves and 
serfs on their masters and lords. In 
a capitalist society it is extracted as 
capital through the commodification 
of labour-power and dependency of 
workers on wages and money. 

Stalin attempted to write the 
surplus product out of history and 
replace it with the juridical category 
of ownership. He realised that the 
conception of a social group living 
off a surplus product extracted from 
the labour of Soviet workers was 
revolutionary. 4 

Within the former USSR the 
surplus product did not take the value 
form as money or capital. Labour- 
power was not a commodity. Abstract 
labour did not exist; therefore there 
was no value or surplus value. Instead, 
there was an attempt to extract a 
surplus through enforced political and 
bureaucratic atomisation. This reduced 
workers to semi-slaves dependent 
upon the system. Moreover, the 
Soviet form contributed to a declining 
capitalism and a malfunctioning of the 
law of value worldwide. 

Trotsky was especially keen that 
workers grasp the Marxist method of 
dialectics and abstraction. He wrote: 
“Give the worker a method and with 
it he [sic] will find knowledge on a 
bookshelf.” 5 In a letter he wrote to 
Maxim Gorky in 1909, he criticised 
the curriculum of the proposed three to 
four-month school for Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party activists on 
the Isle of Capri. He stated it would be 
a mistake to try to cram the maximum 
amount of socialist knowledge into 
the heads of workers within the time 
available. Rather, the school should try 
to redress the advantages intellectuals 
have over workers by giving them a 
grasp of Marx’s method. 

Political economy is the scientific 
application of this method. Trotsky 
therefore proposed putting Capital at 
the head of the school’s syllabus. He 
thought the study of Capital should 
take up at least a third of the time 
allocated for teaching and learning 
at the school - if not more - and that 
the focus should be on the chapters 
of volume 1 “most essential for the 
understanding of the whole”. 6 

Marxist education 
and British history 

Up until the 1920s there was a small 
but lively movement for Marxist 
education in Britain. This was 
pioneered by members of the British 
Socialist Party and the Socialist 
Labour Party. It was taken forward 
by the Plebs League and the Labour 
College movement. Plebs League 
members prioritised the teaching 
of political economy, history and 
evolution. Their concept of education 
was political. They saw Marxist 
education as a means of developing 
class-consciousness with the overall 
aim of assisting the process of 
destroying wage-slavery and winning 
the struggle for workers’power. 

The heyday of Marxist education 


in Britain coincided with the last years 
of World War I and the immediate 
post-war period. The decline of 
Marxist education in Britain began 
with the rise of Stalinism in 1924 and 
the effect Stalinism had on Labourism 
in the late 1920s and 1930s. Both 
Stalinism and Labourism stressed the 
training of activists, as opposed to 
Marxist education. 

Up until Lenin’s death in 1924, 
Lenin was regarded by British 
Marxists as having merely restored the 
Marxism of Marx from the impurities 
of the Second International. By 1925, 
however, CPGB members were 
instructed that Lenin was someone 
who had established a new body of 
revolutionary doctrine and a new 
type of party. 7 Stalin introduced a new 
orthodoxy. This was that socialism 
could be built in one country. 

‘Socialism in one country’ was an 
incoherent and anti-Marxist doctrine. 
In order to enforce it, Stalin had to 
deny the essence of Marxism. This 
was the dialectical method applied 
to political economy. Stalin redefined 
Marxism as the unity of theory and 
practice. Stalin based this unity on 
two separate doctrines: historical 
and dialectical materialism (Histmat 
and Diamat). This was a faith¬ 
like catechism. It meant that every 
aspect of policy and theory became 
subordinate to the needs and interests 
of the Soviet state. It meant the death 
of Marxism as a science. 

This death was reflected in the 
CPGB’s training of revolutionaries. 
Training included learning standard 
passages from Engels, Plekhanov, 
Lenin and Stalin off by heart. 
Members were then subject to a 
compulsory test of their knowledge. 
They were not encouraged to reflect 
critically on material learnt by rote 
and were therefore unable to compare 
the interpretation they were trained to 
adopt with any other. 8 

Labourism also contributed to 
the decline of Marxist education in 
Britain. The dependence of labour 
colleges on trade union funding 
subjected them to pressure to 
provide courses tailored to training 
for shop stewards and officials 
on negotiation and trade union 
management. The Plebs League was 
absorbed by the National Council 
of Labour Colleges in 1927. This 
marked the end of Marxist influence 
on trade unionists in Britain. 

What was the experience of Marxist 
education in Britain after the 1920s? 
It is a remarkable achievement that 
Marxism survived in any form at all. 9 
In order to ride the low ebb of world 
revolution during the last world war 
and the cold war, classical Marxism 
was frozen into a rigid doctrine. 10 


Survival came at a cost. Marxism as 
a science played second fiddle to the 
group line. In order to keep going 
in a hostile environment, Marxists 
accommodated their opposition to 
Stalinism to the Stalinist form of party 
organisation itself. 

The Stalinist party imposed a 
line on its membership. This gave 
the bureaucratic elite the freedom 
to zigzag, manoeuvre and combine 
in the interests of the Soviet state. 11 
Other characteristics of the Stalinist 
form of party organisation included 
minimal control from below, the 
maximum possibility for pretence 
and falsification, minimal political 
literacy, a debased form of inner-party 
education and a minimum of scientific 
thought. Once it was decided upon, 
the elite used the line as a yardstick 
for disciplinary and policing purposes. 

Marxists adopted a similar form 
of organisation to the Stalinists in 
order that their lines on the former 
Soviet Union survived. These lines 
included degenerate and deformed 
workers’ statism, state capitalism 
and bureaucratic collectivism. In 
order that organised opposition 
to Stalinism endured, Marxists 
resorted to policing each other and 
disciplining individuals that deviated 
from or challenged the line. 

Internal education was therefore 
debased. Education was identified 
with instruction on the profile of the 
group, learning the line, objections to 
it and a handful of other responses. 
Marxists promoted a retarded form 
of theory derived in an ossified form 
from Trotsky and Lenin. They used 
theory conservatively in order to resist 
a hostile external world and to keep 
the group intact. 

Barriers to Marxist 
education 

I maintain that the legacy of Stalinism 
remains the most important barrier to 
the emergence of class-consciousness 
in the present. One of the greatest 
achievements Stalinism made in 
relation to the survival of capitalism 
was the almost complete undennining 
of Marxism. 12 

Workers want to be able to 
distinguish between the market, 
bureaucratic controls and socialist 
planning. This is part of the process 
of taking and holding onto power. 
However, Stalinist traits still 
operate to prevent Marxists from 
educating themselves in the method 
of acquiring the knowledge they 
need. The Soviet Union has long 
gone, but the intellectual, political 
and moral damage it inflicted on 
Marxism remains. 

Some of the effects that Stalinism 


has had in its attempt to destroy 
Marxism include sacrificing millions 
of people for the nationalist goal 
of socialism in one country. This 
killed hundreds of thousands of 
Marxists. Stalinism presented 
socialism as something different from 
communism. It associated socialism 
with dictatorship and economic 
failure. It made communism appear 
an unrealisable utopia. 13 

Stalinism has promoted national 
(and women’s, gay and black) 
liberation over class liberation. 
Stalinists tried to suppress any 
interpretation of Marxism that was 
not their own. They argued for 
workerism and idealised proletarian 
alienation. They divided workers by 
rejecting the idea that unproductive or 
white collar workers were part of the 
working class. They presented class 
as a juridical relation of ownership. 
They abandoned the dialectical 
method for a structural analysis of the 
interrelationship between base and 
superstructure and forces and relations 
of production. 

Stalinism pretended to be 
Marxism for so long that Marxists 
have internalised its incoherence, 
irrationality and exclusion of 
difference of opinion. Internalisation 
of Stalinist patterns of behaviour and 
thought dictate that the programme 
or line of one’s own group should 
dominate every new political 
formation to the exclusion of all 
others. This makes it difficult for 
Marxists to distinguish between an 
ally and an enemy. Marxists either 
find it hard to perceive where alliance 
is possible and where it is not, or make 
alliances with individuals and groups 
fearful of impassioned differences of 
opinion. 

One of the ways Stalinism tried 
to kill off Marxism was through the 
training of revolutionaries. Stalinism 
reduced Marxist education to the 
acquisition of a faith-like dogma and 
the recitation of sacred texts. The 
emphasis was on training hyperactive 
automatons preoccupied with 
campaigns, paper-selling and branch 
activity. Training included becoming 
experts on the group’s line and this 
went hand in glove with untheoretical 
passivity and ignorance. Marxists 
adopted and adapted to this type of 
training in order to survive. 

The Stalinised method of training 
revolutionaries can be contrasted 
with that offered at the RSDLP’s 
1909 Capri school. As well as the 
recommendation that at least a third of 
the sessions be on the most theoretical 
chapters of Capital Trotsky called for 
another third to be focused on training 
in propaganda, agitation and writing. 

Training in writing, public 
speaking, media and journalism are 
still skills required of class-conscious 
workers today. Nevertheless, such 
training presupposes the primary 
task of an education in Marxism. 
Marxists need to be thoroughly 
anti-Stalinist - not just in name but 
in substance. Newer generations of 
Marxists will hopefully eradicate the 
irrational influence Stalinism has had 
on Marxism. 

Marxist education 
and Marxist 
parties 

One of Trotsky’s criticisms of Capri 
was that “the school must be linked 
with the politics of the party: in other 
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and Marxist education 


words, it must be one of the means 
for building the party”. 14 The party 
had already split between Bolsheviks 
and Mensheviks, and Trotsky asked 
whether the school’s organisers had a 
line on this. 

An obvious difference between the 
state of Marxism now and then is that 
there is no Marxist party or parties in 
existence today with a mass working 
class membership. Presently there are 
numerous small, nominally Marxist 
groups - the majority of which are in 
the process of disintegrating. Few of 
these groups appear capable of putting 
their resources at the disposal of a new 
working class party. 

A crucial question today is 
therefore whether a movement for 
Marxist education can be linked to 
a campaign for a Marxist party. Is a 
political priority building a consensus 
on the need for Marxist education 
or for a Marxist party? Or are both 
simultaneous priorities? In other 
words, will Marxist education be one 
of the means by which a Marxist party 
is brought into being? 

Trotsky warned that pupils 
returning to Russia without having 
addressed the split could act to 
strengthen the “walls of blind 
mistrust” that existed between 
factions of the party. The school, 
he argued, would then turn out not 
to be an element in the formation 
of a new party, but an aspect of the 
disintegration of the old one. 

The analogy here is that many 
Marxists today do not ask whether the 
absence of a Marxist party might be 
the result of an adaptation to Stalinism. 
Most Marxists currently explain 
the “walls of mistrust” between the 
various groups and individuals of the 
left today as the result of sectarian 
behaviour. Every group apart from 
one’s own is sectarian. There is a 
debate on sectarianism, but it is 
unconnected to the persistence of the 
influence of Stalinism. Moreover, 
education is not seen as a means of 
resolving the problem. 

Those who think that Marxist 
education has an integrative potential 
are likely to argue that a Marxist 
culture can only come into being 
through an honest and comprehensive 
acknowledgement of the damaging 
effect of Stalinism. Without this, there 
is no way of bypassing “the walls 
of mistrust” between groups. The 
leading members of existing groups 
may continue to advocate top-down 
forms of organisational unity and 
make temporary alliances with their 
counterparts. However, when such 
alliances break down, mistrust and 
demoralisation is deepened. 

Integration and a move towards a 
new Marxist party are therefore likely 
to come about through a molecular 
movement forcing change from 
below. This entails one-to-one as well 
as collective debate and discussion of 
Marxism. It will include the initiative 
of groups that have either begun 
the process of housecleaning or are 
beginning to see the need to start 
doing so. 

A group’s commitment to 
education is one of the criteria 
individuals can use to assess whether 
it is in the process of abandoning 
quasi-Stalinist traits and becoming 
Marxist in nature, not just in name. 
Marxists have to radically transform 
the internal education of their groups. 
Training members exclusively in 
transmitting the profile and line of the 
group has to be replaced by a scientific 
orientation with political economy at 
its heart. 

A Marxist party will need lines on 
many different issues, but the question 


remains on how lines are derived. 
Are they decisions of an elite which 
uses them to police members? Or are 
they theses that stand or fall on their 
merits within a genuine debate? If 
they are the latter, does the quality of 
the debate depend on members having 
a deep or a superficial knowledge of 
Marxism? Clearly, the deeper the 
understanding of the theoretical 
assumptions informing the theses, the 
higher the quality of the debate will 
be. The line will reflect the views of 
the membership more accurately as a 
result. A nominally democratic party 
would become democratic in nature. 

This process of arriving at a line 
involves constantly questioning a 
thesis or proposal in a responsive and 
creative way. Without knowledge 
there can be no line. 15 A group’s 
attitude to knowledge and the methods 
of acquiring it is therefore crucial to 
its abandonment of the quasi-Stalinist 
traits it has acquired historically. 

Groups attempting to develop 
workers’ capacities to gain an 
extensive knowledge of political 
economy will have a commitment 
to a high level of education. As a 
consequence, they are more likely to 
attract left-leaning intellectuals with 
a deeper knowledge of their fields. 
Within a group culture that encourages 
teaching and learning, intellectuals can 
share their knowledge through debate, 
discussion and writing. In turn, they 
can help contribute to the formation of 
a Marxist party with a mass, working 
class membership. 

Marxist education 
and intellectuals 

If intellectuals are individuals who 
pursue the study and furtherance of 
the truth irrespective of the obstacles 
in their paths, and Marxism has any 
truth at all, then one would expect 
that individuals who inquire freely 
into the nature of the commodity form 
and the rule of capital will become 
Marxists. 16 Indeed during the cold war, 
it might have appeared to some that 
the capitalist education system was 
populated with a significant minority 
of Marxist intellectuals or intellectuals 
sympathetic to Marxism. Surely 
intellectuals organised collectively 
within the education system could 
have provided workers with the 
theoretical confidence to challenge 
capital and develop the consciousness 
required for the abolition of the 
wages system and its replacement 
with a rationally planned, classless 
alternative? 

The reality was somewhat 
different. Intellectuals were forced to 
engage with anti-communist ideology. 
This used the former Soviet Union as 
a warning that socialism cannot work. 
It promoted the idea that Marxism was 
the ideology of the Soviet elite. It was 
therefore hostile to scientific inquiry 
and to the freedom intellectuals need 
to develop knowledge of nature and 
society. Moreover, the USSR’s power- 
hungry bureaucracy was armed with 
nuclear weapons and posed a threat to 
species survival. 

Teachers and students who were 
members of Stalinist parties (or close 
to them) developed a limited form of 
social critique. This had little to do 
with Marxism, but enabled them to 
support the Soviet Union or regimes 
similar to it and survive periods of 
repression and suppression. Whereas 
serious intellectuals agreed that 
Stalinism was not socialism, Stabilised 
members of the intelligentsia argued 
that Soviet-type regimes were lesser 
evils than capitalist countries on the 
grounds they were anti-imperialist, 


had nationalised property relations, 
welfare systems and full employment. 
In return for a critical support for 
Soviet-type regimes, they promoted 
the interests of megalomaniacs and 
careerists at home and abroad. Abroad 
they supported supreme leaders for 
life, police states and nationalist 
elites. At home they supported social 
democratic and Labourite politicians. 

The cold war prevented 
intellectuals from a free inquiry into 
nature of the commodity form and 
the rule of capital. It served instead to 
promote forms of distortion, confusion 
and irrationalism. Today these 
propagate an opaque understanding 
of Marx’s contribution to world 
culture, the history of the 20th century 
and the declining and crisis-ridden 
nature of contemporary capitalism. 
The development of the categories 
Marx used and their application to an 
understanding of a world that includes 
the influence of Stalinist-type regimes 
on capitalism is still in its youth. 

The notion that a significant 
number of Marxists were subverting 
universities, colleges and schools 
was an invention of cold war anti¬ 
communist ideologists - a fantasy 
flattering to Stalinists. As a result of 
the popular front strategy, Stalinist 
academics kept the utopian idea that 
the future lay in the rule of an educated 
elite alive. This was a planned 
society for the planners. As such they 
zigzagged between the idea that a 
scientifically educated intelligentsia 
should rule and a workerism that 
celebrated or tail-ended the alienated 
consciousness of the atomised worker. 
This strategy appealed both to those 
academics who demanded more 
autonomy from market forces and 
the state and also to those who used 
the control they had over their labour¬ 
time to prioritise work in trade unions, 
campaigns and parties. 

Did the end of the cold war 
open up opportunities for Marxist 
education? On the one hand, it 
vindicated Marxists who started the 
task of intellectual housecleaning the 
mess the Stalinist intelligentsia had 
made. Nonetheless, where Marxists 
are in work, controls over them 
continue within universities, colleges 
and schools. 

This is partly to do with the 
complexity of social relations in 
the present. It is also to do with the 
nature of education within capitalism. 
This controls freely creative labour 
itself. Education is based on training 
for industry, business and the state. 
It thrives on rote-learning of large 
numbers of facts, covered under a 
blanket of religious, state and business 
propaganda. It creates a supportive 
social layer - an educated intelligentsia 
out of which management can be 
recruited - disinterested or fearful of 
an honest pursuit of the truth. 

Capitalism is not interested in 
encouraging a critical understanding 
of the arts or social sciences except 
for a privileged few. These are the 
privileged minority of a privileged 
minority - the children of the rich. 
Rich parents send their children to 
the best schools, make sure they are 
trained to pass the necessary entrance 
qualifications, use entrance examiners 
as coaches, have contacts on the inside 
and use bribery. Within a declining 
capitalism, it is in the interests of 
the ruling class to hide or mask its 
existence. It is no surprise therefore 
that sociologists and economists 
ignore or obscure the concept of a 
ruling class itself. 

A critical understanding of the arts 
and social sciences leads to a critique 
of the commodity form and the rule of 


capital. However, the opportunity to 
develop such a critique is impaired for 
the majority of teachers and students. 
Capitalism needs a workforce 
trained to accept the dumb routines 
of modern industry. Capital requires 
abstract labour, homogenous, flexible, 
interchangeable labour-time. It 
requires immediate results and needs 
profits. The result is an increasing 
degree of proletarianisation of 
academia and science. 17 

A growing bureaucracy 
administers capital’s controls over 
teachers and students’ labour-time. 
One-time academics are coopted into 
management and direct money into 
research for capital and away from 
the arts and social sciences. This 
encourages conformism - teachers 
and researchers conforming to 
managers, and managers conforming 
to the demands of their political 
masters. The latter are a section of 
the ruling class in government at 
a particular time. Combined with 
the short-term influence of finance 
capital, a form of bureaucratised 
privatisation now dominates 
universities, colleges and schools. 

Even from the perspectives of the 
ruling class, marketised education 
leads to inefficiencies and waste. 
Capital requires an increasing amount 
of feedback from its abstract labourers. 
This means consulting skilled workers 
to an increasing degree. However, 
marketised education routinises 
the learning process. It encourages 
conformity in behaviour and thought. 
It produces graduates lacking in 
confidence in their intellectual 
ability. Many successful graduates 
emerge from the education system 
incapable of instigating innovative 
changes. They cannot cope with the 
rapid technological or social changes 
affecting them at work. A marketised 
education system is a barrier to 
creativity. It disables students and 
teachers. 18 

Universities, colleges and schools 
are now hostile environments for 
anyone who openly criticises the 
effect of market forces on education. 
In the post-cold war period, funds 
are withdrawn from research into 
the arts and social sciences unless 
they generate short-term increases 
in levels of productivity. As a result 
it is arguable that the opportunity to 
study Marxism at postgraduate level 
has diminished rather than increased. 

How do the bureaucratisation 
of knowledge, the privatisation of 
education and the proletarianisation 
of the intelligentsia affect the classical 
argument that a Marxist education 
needs to take place within Marxist 
parties? This argument is associated 
with Kautsky and Lenin. The major 
premise is that class-consciousness 
cannot emerge solely out of economic 
struggles between capital and labour. 
A crucial function of a Marxist 
party is to organise intellectuals and 
workers around an education based 
on political economy, philosophy and 
the revolutionary Marxist heritage as 
whole. 

The first point is that as a result 
of Stalinism many intellectuals have 
found what has been promoted as 
Marxism repulsive, pretentious or 
vacuous. Some refuse to distinguish 
between Marxism and Stalinism 
because they believe it is their self- 
interest not to do so. The majority, 
however, have yet to begin the 
housecleaning necessary to make this 
a clear distinction. The second point 
is that there are only a handful of 
intellectuals who have moved beyond 
recognition of the exploitative nature 
of capitalism and the state. Like other 


workers, lecturers and teachers are 
being drawn into trade union-led 
struggles with their employers. If 
Kautsky and Lenin are correct, these 
struggles will not lead automatically 
to a social critique of the commodity, 
the rule of capital and the need for 
a planned, socialist alternative. 
On the contrary, if they are purely 
defensive struggles over salaries, 
control over labour-time and freedom 
of expression, they can just as well 
reinforce utopian illusions that a 
professional independence from the 
influence of capital and the state can 
be preserved and extended. 

Moreover, the small number of 
intellectuals with a knowledge of 
Marxism who inhabit positions of 
influence within universities have 
achieved this through adapting 
Marxism to a specialised division 
of labour. This militates against an 
understanding of the whole process 
of the production, consumption, 
exchange and distribution of 
commodities. The sub-division of 
Marxist scholarship into a multiplicity 
of different experts within different 
disciplines encourages both a narrow 
scholasticism and an adaptation to 
methods alien to Marxism. These can 
be empiricist, structuralist or other 
related to other methods, depending 
on the discipline. 

Conclusion 

To summarise: honest intellectuals 
will be driven to a social critique of 
the commodity form and the rule 
of capital. They will be drawn to 
Marxism, but forced to struggle 
to survive within a marketised 
environment. Within the education 
system, they will be faced with various 
choices: 

• accommodate their critique to the 
dominant forms of irrationalism and 
be absorbed by management; 

• retreat into scholarly solitude and 
hope social reality changes for the 
better; 

• or resist individually and 
collectively as best they can. 

Resistance includes a commitment 
to the teaching and learning of 
Marxism, to the advancement 
of Marxism as a science and the 
creation of a Marxist culture within 
which a party or parties can grow and 
flourish. This will mean challenging 
managerial controls, organising study 
groups and intervening in the life of 
activist groups. 

This risks exclusion or expulsion 
and a descent into poverty. However, 
it also entails reaching out for 
support from like-minded allies 
and organising them into collective 
vehicles of struggle • 
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ECONOMY _ 

After Cyprus, who next? 

Of course, writes Eddie Ford, the troika bailout is ‘unique’ and ‘exceptional’ - just like all the others 



G ripped by crisis, the Cypriot 
government of Nicos 
Anastasiades struck a last- 
minute bailout deal in the early 
hours of March 25 with the European 
Central Bank, European Commission, 
International Monetary Fund troika. 
The ECB had threatened to cut off 
the emergency funding propping up 
Cyprus’s distressed banks unless 
it raised €6-7 billion in order to 
qualify for the €10 billion troika 
bailout. Without the deal, the island 
faced economic collapse and almost 
certainly a speedy exit from the euro. 
Catastrophic. 

The current crisis had been 
triggered by the initial decision on 
March 16 to impose a ‘stability levy’ 
or one-off tax of up to 10% on all 
deposit holders - even those with 
savings under €100,000 (£85,000) 
and thus supposedly protected 
under the European Union-wide 
insurance guarantee scheme. They 
were due to have part of their savings 
confiscated by the government. 
Instant panic. Long queues started to 
develop outside functioning ATMs, 
with people, most of them ordinary 
workers, desperate to remove as much 
of their money as possible. Since the 
start of the bank holiday on March 
15 the banks had been closed and 
electronic transactions cancelled - so 
cash machines are just about your 
only hope. Shops and businesses, 
quite naturally, are refusing all non¬ 
cash payments. Cheque? You must be 
having a laugh. 

Hardly astonishingly, not a single 
member of the Cypriot parliament 
actually voted for the ‘stability levy’ 
on March 19 - to have done so would 
have immediately turned them into 
hate figures. They rejected the bank 
tax, with 36 votes against and 19 
abstentions, even after the proposal 
had been tweaked during the day to 
remove any levy on savings below 
€ 20 , 000 . 

Running out of options, fast, the 
government got out its begging bowl 
to Moscow - the Cypriot finance 
minister, Michalis Sarris, vowing 
“never to return” until he had secured 
a deal. Russia has already lent €2.5 
billion to the island following 
a near apocalyptic explosion at 
Nicosia docks in 2011, which at a 
stroke wiped out about half of the 
island’s total electricity supply. 
More importantly, dubious wealthy 
Russians and oligarchs - not to 
mention government ministers - had 
parked enormous amounts of cash in 
the island’s banks to take advantage 
of high interest rates and an extremely 
‘liberal’ approach to account vetting. 
‘Dirty money’, in other words. 

Hence Russian nationals are 
estimated to hold more than €20 
billion of the €68 billion in Cypriot 
banks and many have deposits of well 
over €100,000. Indeed, the Bank of 
Cyprus - the largest on the island - is 
9.7% owned by Dmitry Rybolovlev, 
a Russian based in Monaco, whose 
wealth is estimated at $9.1 billion, 
according to Forbes. 

However, an embarrassed Sarris 
returned from Moscow empty- 
handed. There is much speculation 
that Cyprus had not made an attractive 
enough offer, such as Russian control 
over gas reserves or a warm water 
port. 

Showing the severity of the 
crisis, an RAF plane was specially 
commissioned to fly over to 
Cyprus carrying € 1 million in low- 
denomination notes for the 3,000 
British service personnel based on the 
island. Stop them from mutinying. The 


Deal rejected by masses 

archbishop of Cyprus, Chrysostomos 
II - also the island’s largest property 
owner - on March 21 met with the 
heads of Russian companies based in 
Cyprus, pleading with them to keep 
their money on the island. They might 
take some convincing. Not for the first 
time, he demanded that the previous 
‘official communist’ government 
of Demetris Christofias - former 
president and general secretary of 
Akel (Progressive Party of Working 
People) - should stand trial: it is all 
their fault, apparently, that the island’s 
economy is in such a disastrous mess. 
Chrysostomos has offered the opinion 
that the Cypriot workers have got too 
used to comfort and now “must learn 
to live on tighter budgets”. 

As the Weekly Worker goes to 
press, Cypriot banks remain closed 

- and the queues are still outside 
the ATMs. Panicos Demetriades, 
the governor of the Bank of Cyprus 
with a possibly apt forename, has 
said that “superhuman” efforts are 
being made to open the country’s 
banks on March 28. But nothing is 
guaranteed. The fear, of course, is that 
there will be a run on them as soon as 
they reopen, further intensifying the 
crisis. Yet to keep them closed drains 
market confidence and has will bring 
business on the island to a virtual 
standstill - inviting collapse. Damned 
if you do, damned if you don’t. 

Breach 

There appears to be no way out 
of the crisis. If no deal had been 
struck on March 25, then Cyprus 
would have gone into meltdown. On 
the other hand, the draconian and 
unprecedented nature of the troika- 
imposed bailout could eventually end 
up exacerbating the crisis even more 

- not just in Cyprus, but throughout 
the entire euro zone. We had to kill the 
patient in order to cure him. 

Though we do not yet know all 
the details concerning the bailout, 
the essential points are fairly clear. 
Along with a package of further 
austerity measures (what else?) and 
selling off yet more state assets, the 
new programme leaves deposits 
below €100,000 untouched - exempt 
from the ‘stability levy’. But, having 
said that, while small depositors may 
have been spared a ‘haircut’, there are 
still quite large numbers of relatively 
ordinary citizens (including British 
ex-pats) with over €100,000 in the 
bank - as for many this constitutes 
their entire life savings for their old 


age - a treasured pension pot. Or 
perhaps the recent proceeds from a 
house sale or life insurance claim. 
It is not all Russian oligarchs or tax¬ 
avoiding wealthy foreigners, many of 
whom - it almost goes without saying 

- have already shifted their money by 
one means or another out of the island 
thanks to early tip-offs. 

The other crucial element of the 
March 25 deal involves the closure 
of Laiki Bank (Popular Bank), the 
second largest in Cyprus - 84% of 
which is owned by the government 
following a €1.8 billion bailout in 
June last year, the rest held by private 
and institutional investors (including 
bank staff). Those with deposits 
under £100,000 at Laiki will see their 
accounts/assets transferred to the 
Bank of Cyprus (BoC). Meanwhile, 
the €4.2 billion in deposits over 
€100,000 will be placed in a ‘bad 
bank’, effectively meaning that 
all lenders to Laiki will see their 
investments wiped out - a first for a 
euro zone bailout. In other rescues, 
holders of higher-rated bonds have 
not faced such drastic losses. 

As for the BoC itself, it survives 
the axe, but faces huge ‘restructuring’. 
No bailout money will be used to 
recapitalise the bank; instead its 
shareholders/bondholders will be 
hit. It is thought depositors with over 
€100,000 will face a bank tax of up 
to 40% (converted into useless bank 
shares). Of course, getting the bank 
up to healthy EU-mandated capital 
levels will be made harder by the fact 
that BoC will inherit the €9 billion 
debt Laiki owed the ECB. In other 
words, the BoC has come out of the 
deal much weaker - not boding well 
for the future state of the Cypriot 
economy. 

Furthermore, by logical extension - 
even if it is the logic of the madhouse 

- there will be capital controls to 
prevent a bank run. Presently, a €100 
limit has been imposed on ATM 
withdrawals. According to remarks 
made to reporters on March 27 
by Phidias Pilides, the head of the 
chamber of commerce, the proposed 
controls will limit foreign transactions 
and capital outflows, but not 
movements of money within Cyprus 
itself. Later it was confirmed that 
savings accounts must run until their 
expiry date, with no early withdrawals 
allowed; cashing of cheques will be 
suspended (although cheque deposits 
will be allowed); individuals will only 
be allowed to take €3,000 in cash on 


each trip out of the country; all credit/ 
debit card transactions abroad will 
be capped at €5,000 per person, per 
month. 

Of course, capital controls per se 
completely breach EU rules, which 
loftily insist upon the free movement 
of capital and labour (even if their 
introduction was semi-mooted last 
year in response to the potential 
capital flight from Spain, Italy and 
Portugal). Trying to smooth things 
over, the European Commission 
issued a statement saying that 
capital controls will only be enacted 
“exceptionally and temporarily” for 
the next seven days - so that’s all right 
then (some financial commentators 
are promising to eat their hat if the 
controls are lifted in a week’s time). 

There are two main reasons 
why Cyprus is being made to pay 
for part of the bailout. First, the 
German and other European leaders 
did not want to be seen bailing out 
Russian oligarchs and criminals 
who have been using the Cypriot 
banking system to dodge tax and 
launder money. It would look really 
bad in Germany just months before 
a general election having to explain 
why Russian crooks are getting hard¬ 
working German tax-payers’ cash, 
just because the banks in Cyprus 
happily pimped Russian money and 
then with the ill-gotten proceeds went 
on a speculative spending spree across 
Europe. Second, the IMF in particular 
was worried that if the bailout came 
totally from EU-IMF loans it would 
push Cypriot public sector debt to 
above 150% of GDP - with little 
discernible prospect of getting that 
debt down again in the foreseeable 
future; therefore Cyprus could end 
up defaulting or being bailed out yet 
again. A vicious circle. So a ‘bail-in’ 
of bank assets was deemed necessary 
by the troika. 

In fact, you could reasonably argue 
that Cypriot workers will be worse off 
under the new scheme than under the 
initial plan to swipe 6.75% from their 
account. Unemployment, business 
closures and recession inevitably 
loom - joblessness already stands 
at a record 15%. Inevitably, many 
thousands of staff at both Laiki and 
the Bank of Cyprus will lose their 
jobs - a further devastating blow to 
the economy, feeding the recessionary 
cycle. 

Many small to medium-sized 
businesses will go bust after suddenly 
losing a substantial chunk of their 
working capital. If you think about 
it in UK terms, £85,000 is hardly a 
fortune, but in Cyprus even many 
large businesses might go under, their 
profit margins squeezed just that bit 
too much. Cyprus is stuck with an 
economy that is on course to shrink 
by at least 20% in the next two or 
three years, replicating the same 
downwards spiral seen in Greece and 
Spain. Its business model, insofar as 
you can call it that, has been abolished 
in all but name and it is extremely 
difficult - to put it mildly - to see what 
it can be replaced with. 

Ultimately the country’s creditors 
will either have to write down a good 
chunk of the debts or Cyprus will be 
forced out of the euro anyway. At the 
very best, it seems that with the March 
25 bailout the euro leaders have just 
bought themselves a little more time 
before the next crisis erupts. 

Cypriot model? 

Another fear, greater even than that of 
Cyprus going bankrupt, is the idea that 
it might become a blueprint for future 
bailouts. Not necessarily a paranoid 


fantasy. After all, with their initial 
plan to tax all depositors, European 
policy-makers have demonstrated 
that under certain circumstances 
they would be prepared to raid the 
bank accounts of European citizens. 
Even though the Greek parliament - 
under huge pressure from just about 
the entire population - eventually 
scuppered the plan, the possibility 
could shatter confidence in the banks 
if (when) the financial crisis flares up 
again in countries like Spain and Italy. 
The seeds of doubt have been sown. 

Suspicion was reignited on the 
day of the bailout when Jeroen 
Dijsselbloem - president of both the 
euro group and the European Stability 
Mechanism board of governors - 
seriously spooked the markets, and 
others, when he suggested Cyprus’s 
bailout could serve as some sort of 
template for other financial crises on 
the continent. He told Reuters and 
the Financial Times that he regarded 
the deal as “pushing back the risks”. 
Explaining what he meant, he said 
that “if the bank can’t do it” then 
next “we’ll talk to the shareholders 
and the bondholders” - asking them 
to “contribute in recapitalising the 
bank”, and “if necessary the uninsured 
deposit holders” will have to make a 
contribution too. Markets tumbled 
after his remarks, seen as an open 
invitation to any investor with more 
than €100,000 in a euro zone bank to 
remove it without delay - which, of 
course, some did. 

Rattled ECB members rushed 
to distance themselves from 
Dijisselbloem’s remarks, loudly 
proclaiming the official line that 
Cyprus is an aberration due to it 
supposedly bloated financial sector. 
A unique and dreadful example of 
‘casino banking’. Speaking at a 
news conference in Prague, Ewald 
Nowotny, a member of the ECB’s 
governing council, reassured reporters 
that Cyprus is a “special case” and 
is “no model for other instances” - 
exactly what they said, now you come 
to mention it, about Greece, Portugal, 
Spain, Ireland, etc. 

There were warnings that the 
impact could reach beyond Cyprus, 
particularly to Russia. The country’s 
prime minister, Dmitry Medvedev, 
bitterly complained that the troika are 
“continuing to steal what has already 
been stolen.” Russian officials and 
the press have repeatedly compared 
the Cypriot ‘stability levy’ to the 
expropriations carried at the time of 
the 1917 revolution - only this time 
it is the capitalist Euro-bureaucracy 
doing the expropriating. 

But the potential ramifications go 
beyond Russia - compared to Cyprus, 
other countries have even larger 
banking sectors relative to GDP. For 
example, in Luxembourg, the euro 
zone’s biggest champion of banking 
secrecy, it is more than 20 times GDP 
- the Luxembourg government has 
admitted it is “concerned about recent 
statements and declarations” on the 
“alleged risks” of out-sized financial 
sectors. And Malta’s finance minister 
has expressed similar concerns about 
what would happen if a second 
Mediterranean island encounters such 
problems. 

What about the City of London, 
a major contributor to the tax-base 
of the UK and no stranger to ‘casino 
banking’ - a pioneer of financial 
speculation, in fact. If ‘stability 
levies’ can be imposed on Cypriot 
banks in times of crisis, then why not 
in the UK? • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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GREECE 



Tsipras and his reformist alternative 

With sections of the left looking to Greece for an example of the kind of organisation we need, Callum 
Williamson went to hear what the Syriza leader had to say 


A lexis Tsipras’s talk in London 
on Friday March 15 should 
serve as a warning to those in 
Britain that urged Syriza forward and 
into government, and seek to emulate 
the Greek left coalition here. 

Tsipras began with an assessment 
of the current political and economic 
situation in Greece and Europe as 
a whole, stating what seems more 
obvious every day: that the capitalist 
class has no plan to extricate itself 
from the crisis. The strategy of 
austerity pursued by governments 
across Europe is about subjecting all 
of society to the “discipline of capital”; 
indeed “if the debt did not exist, the 
neoliberals would have to invent it”. 
Tsipras described the “catastrophic 
path” down which the Greek economy 
is headed as a result - the constant 
violations of democratic rights and 
violent repression of dissent. The left 
in Greece and Europe is engaged in 
a desperate fight for “justice, equality 
and freedom”. 

Reacting to liberal and rightwing 
critics, Tsipras insisted that he was 
no demagogue. Whereas under the 
current Greek administration “all of 
our ‘nos’ are followed by a divisive 
‘yes’”, a Syriza government would halt 
austerity and begin “renegotiating the 
loan agreements with our creditors”. 
Fie suggested that the way forward for 
Greece and for all southern Europe 
would be to “follow the model of the 
1953 London Debt Agreement, which 
gave the post-war German economy a 
kick start”. Its main components were 
“debt reduction, a huge investment 
drive through the Marshall Plan and 
financial terms linked to export and 
growth performance”. 

This seems an unlikely scenario, 
to say the least, given that Greece is 
not needed by its creditors as a buffer 
against ‘Soviet socialism’ and the 
US is hardly in a position to conjure 
up a repeat of the Marshall Plan. 
In any case, the European working 
class is no longer considered a 
threat to the ruling class, and such 


a massive cash injection would only 
be contemplated if it was thought the 
capitalist social order was in serious 
danger. 

In all likelihood the London Debt 
Agreement was raised as a dig at 
Europe’s principal creditor today, 
who in that case was the debtor. 
Nonetheless, the view that it will be 
possible to reason with capital and 
find a route out of the crisis through 
mutually acceptable compromise 
demonstrates a fundamentally 
reformist outlook. Tsipras articulates 
a particularly unrealistic version of 
the kind of politics of nostalgia for the 
period of social democratic consensus 
that occurred in the countries of the 
imperialist core. 

Expanding slightly on the 
policy of a hypothetical Syriza 
government, Tsipras said it would 
restore the minimum wage to its pre¬ 
memorandum level; halt cuts to wages 
and conditions in the public sector; 
tax the rich and all capital removed 
from the country; fight corruption; and 
put banks “at the service of society” 
(no answer was given when he was 
later asked whether this meant their 
nationalisation). 

The speech provoked many 
questions amongst the audience of 
assorted lefts - whilst some heaped 
praise on Tsipras, comparing him to the 
late Flugo Chavez, others demanded 
some clarity from the Syriza leader. 
In response to questions around the 
threat of military intervention and the 
rise of the far-right Golden Dawn, 
Tsipras likened the present situation 
in Greece to that under the Weimar 
republic in the 1930s. Fie accused the 
Greek centre-right of aiding the rise 
of Golden Dawn by attempting to 
shift the focus of public debate onto 
the issue of immigration, an issue 
over which the right believes it can 
win (in view of the capitulation on 
this question by liberals and social 
democrats, it is difficult to argue with 
that contention). 

When asked if a Syriza government 


would ban Golden Dawn, he replied 
that a such a move would be 
counterproductive. Fie argued that the 
left should “fight fascism by fighting 
austerity” and convince people of 
the need for a left alternative to 
neoliberalism. Fie is quite right to say 
that state moves against the far right 
should be opposed and that we need to 
defeat it by winning the argument for 
an alternative - pity about the nature 
of the one on offer though. 

On the question of Greek 
membership of the euro zone, Tsipras 
is insistent that Greece must remain 
inside so as not to lose bargaining 
power with the country’s creditors. Fie 
maintained that the Greek crisis stands 
as a warning of the systemic danger 
to European capitalism - though how 
big a threat a Greek exit and default 
would really be is debatable, given 
the measures that have been taken 
to insulate European creditors from 
the consequences of such a scenario. 
Tsipras appeared confident though 
that negotiations with the European 
Central Bank, European Commission 
and International Monetary Fund 
could yield favourable results for 
the Greek people, reminding those 
present that the troika has yet to come 
up against serious opposition from 
any of the governments of southern 
Europe. 

More than once the crucial 
question was put to Tsipras: will a 
Syriza government build socialism 
and overthrow capitalism in Greece? 
One speaker from the floor, in 
pressing for an answer, put it to 
Tsipras that the choice was between 
capitalism and socialism, to which 
Tsipras simply said he agreed. When 
asked what would be the character 
of a Syriza government and whether 
it would “break with capitalism”, 
Tsipras responded that no-one will 
“wake up to socialism”, nor will 
there exist an “island of socialism” 
in a capitalist Europe. Flowever, he 
claimed that Greece could offer an 
example to the rest of Europe, and 


implied that a Syriza government 
could point the way forward to the 
people of Spain, Portugal and Italy. 
But an example of what exactly? 
Furthermore, a sobering question 
facing revolutionaries is whether, 
considering the present weakness of 
the left in Italy, for example, Syriza 
can expect to be followed into power 
by other working class governments 
in Europe. It seems very unlikely, to 
put it mildly. 

Communists are clear that the 
working class cannot implement 
a programme for socialism either 
through the capitalist state or within 
one country. There can be no excuse 
then for calling for a Syriza-type 
government: history has demonstrated 
that attempts by the left to manage 
capitalism are inevitably followed by 
crushing defeat and demoralisation. 


W ith only three days left 
before the end of March’s 
fighting fund, we are well short of 
the £1,500 we need. Despite four 
more than useful standing orders 
(thanks to DO, RC, DS and JT) 
and a handy £25 cheque from KF, 
our total stands at just £1,104. 

Now is the time to act, 
comrades. We need the extra 
£400 by noon on Monday April 
1. Please go to www.cpgb.org.uk/ 
home/weekly-worker/subscribe 
and click on the PayPal ‘Donate’ 
button at the bottom of the page. 
Or else, if you have an online 
bank account, make a transfer to 
account number 00744310 (sort 
code: 30-99-64). 

Of course, I know that our 
supporters don’t have unlimited 
funds and many have contributed 


Tsipras seems to be presenting 
himself as the Chavez of Europe (not 
that there has been much antagonism 
between himself and the US) and 
there were numerous references to 
the social gains made under Chavez 
that evening. But Chavismo does 
not amount to socialism and it could 
not be replicated in Greece in any 
case - Greece has no equivalent of 
Venezuela’s oil. 

I will finish, for those still in 
doubt over the depth of Tsipras’s 
reformism, with a quote from his talk 
at the London School of Economics 
the previous day. The Labour Party, 
he said, is “one of the few parties 
so close to power in Europe with 
whom we share a lot of positions and 
with whom we can be in constant 
communication”. 

By your friends shall ye be known • 


to our legal appeal. But we do 
still have to meet our day-to- 
day running costs and £1,500 
represents the difference between 
what we get in subscriptions or 
paper sales and what we have to 
pay out each month. 

Last week we had 13,950 
online readers, by the way. So 
as usual there is lots of interest 
in what we publish, but too few 
comrades are taking the time to 
make a donation - and so ensure 
we can continue to provide the 
service to the left that so many 
commend us for. 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 
Act now 
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Politics of poverty and purity 

Peter Brown Through the eye of a needle: wealth, the fall of Rome and the making of Christianity 

in the west, 350-550 AD Princeton 2012, pp758, £27.95 



Emperor Justinian: church and state 


I t is a curious coincidence that 
the Catholic church should elect 
a pope who takes his papal name 
from the notorious advocate of 
clerical poverty, St Francis of Assisi, 
and who claims to stand for ‘a church 
for the poor’, within 12 months of 
the publication of Peter Brown’s 
book, which explores in depth the 
relationship of the Latin church to 
wealth and poverty in the later Roman 
empire. (The story of the Greek, or 
‘orthodox’, church is a separate one.) 

Flowever, it is clearly not a 
coincidence that towards the end of 
his book Brown explores the role of 
the church’s relationship to wealth in 
the formation of the idea of clerical 
celibacy (pp517-22). In the last 15 
years the church has been dogged 
with sex abuse scandals. Even if the 
idea common among Protestants and 
liberals that sex abuse results from 
clerical celibacy is quite untenable - 
it is clear that most sex abuse takes 
place within the family home - the 
scandals take some of their force 
from, on the one hand, the massive 
contradiction between the image of 
sexual purity as a form of holiness 
projected by clerical celibacy, and, on 
the other, a world of abuse of power 
carried on in the shadows with a view 
to sexual gratification. For Brown to 
have written in the 2000s a book about 
the development of the Latin Christian 
church in the society of which it was 
part in 350-550 and not discussed the 
origins of clerical celibacy would, 
therefore, have looked odd. 

Brown’s book takes its title from 
a Jesus story in the synoptic gospels 
(Matthew 19.16-26; Mark 10.17-27; 
Luke 18.18-25). A young man asks 
Jesus what he should do to have 
eternal life. Jesus first tells him to 
keep the ten commandments; when 
he says that he has done so, Jesus 
says; “If you would be perfect, go, 
sell what you possess and give to 
the poor, and you will have treasure 
in heaven.” The questioner, who 
“had great possessions”, goes away 
sorrowful; and Jesus says to his 
disciples: “Truly, I say to you, it 
will be hard for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven. Again, I tell 
you, it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for 
a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
god.” The sharpness of this comment 
is then considerably mitigated by 
what follows (whether original, or 
introduced in transmission): “With 
men this is impossible, but with god 
all things are possible.” 1 

The story of St Francis of Assisi 
is a story of how, even with the final 
mitigation, the passage about the 
camel and the eye of a needle was 
a ‘problem text’ for the medieval 
church, which had become one of the 
wealthiest institutions in medieval 
society. Bishops and the larger 
monasteries were major landowners, 
and the papacy transmitted enormous 
sums of money, which made it from 
the 13th century a major client for 
the new institutions of banks and 
bills of exchange. St Francis and the 
Franciscan friars set up in his name 
were ‘assimilated’ into the clerisy; 
other prophets of the poor were 
channelled into anti-Semitism; yet 
others led peasant and urban revolts, 
which the landlord class and the 
clerical elite crushed. 2 Church wealth 
remained an issue in the 16th century 
Protestant reformation. 

Through the eye of a needle tells 
the story of how this problem arose : 
that is, of the contradictory and 
developing relationships of the Latin 


church to wealth over the period 
Brown studies. 

Narrative 

In spite of the dates in the title, Brown 
actually begins this period with the 
conversion to Christianity of the 
emperor Constantine in 312. In part 
1 - ‘Wealth, Christianity and giving 
at the end of an ancient world’ - we 
are given an overview of the economy 
and society of the age of Constantine 
and his immediate successors, the 
social profile of the church in this 
period, and the role of wealth and 
poverty in the larger society and in 
Christian doctrine. 

The Roman empire spanned, west 
to east, from what are now Wales and 
Portugal to Armenia and northern 
Iraq, and north to south from 
Northumbria to southern Egypt. The 
eastern or ‘Greek’ part was governed 
from Constantinople (modern 
Istanbul). The western or ‘Latin’ 
part, covering what is now England 
and continental Europe west of the 
Rhine, south of the Danube and west 
of what is now Croatia, and north 
Africa west of Egypt, was governed 
at various times from Rome, Trier, 
Milan and Ravenna. 

In Brown’s description, this was 
a world of many, many cities - large 
ones like Rome itself, and small ones 
no bigger than a modern village - 
each of which was to a degree self- 
governing and had its own elite. The 
elites in turn were tied into an empire¬ 
wide system which exacted taxes from 
the cities, and in doing so gave the city 
elite power over the poorer citizens 
and the unenfranchised country folk. 
At the top were the super-rich; either 
the self-consciously ‘old money’ 
of the senatorial aristocracy, or the 
‘new money’ of the higher imperial 
bureaucracy and of landowners who 
did well out of the tax and supply 
spines joining some of the provinces 
to the western capitals and to the 
armies on the frontiers. 

Brown emphasises the spectrum 
of wealth; the traditional view of a 
society highly polarised between 
the super-rich and the very poor 
has, he argues, been exaggerated 
through over-reading Christian and 
other polemics about wealth. Below 
the super-rich there were middle 
layers, including the local elites of 
the cities; and below these were 
junior bureaucrats, artisans and so 
on. Christianity was, he argues, at 
the start of the period a phenomenon 
of these middle layers - part of the 
same world as artisan collegia, trade 
guilds and other urban mutual- 
benefit societies. 

Roman elite super-wealth was 
accompanied by a sort of pagan cult of 
wealth as abundance and healthiness. 
Flowever, in the traditional world, the 
wealthy were expected to give - but 
to give their ‘own’ cities magnificent 


public buildings, gladiatorial games 
and similar displays, and endowments 
for various purposes, the practice 
historians call ‘euergetism’. In return, 
the citizens honoured them with 
acclamations, inscriptions and statues. 
This was not a legal obligation; but 
aristocrats who were thought to be 
hoarding wealth in conditions of 
harvest failure could be threatened 
with riots and being burned out. 

The book ends in part 4 at around 
600 AD; now, the west Roman 
state has been broken up; the great 
elite fortunes, which depended on 
the reach of the Roman state, as 
they were based on owning land in 
distant provinces, have been broken, 
the church emerges as a relatively 
very wealthy institution, and the 
fundamental medieval conception 
of a society divided into those who 
work (peasants and artisans), those 
who fight (military aristocracy) and 
those who pray (clergy) is emerging. 
But the church’s wealth is sanctified 
as being in some sense ‘for’ the poor; 
and celibacy emerges as the clerics 
are ‘othered’ to separate this sanctity 
from the continuing wealth of local 
lay and ‘barbarian’ aristocrats. 

In between is a narrative. The 
organising device is a series of 
individuals whose writing, or at least 
whose memory, has at least partially 
survived till modem times, treated in 
chronological order. Part two of the 
book, titled ‘An age of affluence’, 
covers the later 4th century through 
the ‘last pagan’ senatorial aristocrat, 
Symmachus (c345-402); Ambrose, 
bishop of Milan 374-94 when it was 
an imperial capital, who appealed 
to ‘the poor’ against the emperor; 
the young Augustine (354-430) and 
his passage from rhetoric-teacher 
in Milan, through the Manichean 
‘heresy’, to conversion to Catholicism 
and a new kind of monasticism in 
Hippo; the Gallic (in modern terms 
French) ‘small aristocrat’, Ausonius 
(c310-94); Paulinus of Nola (c354- 
431), a high aristocrat who ‘gave 
away’ much of his wealth, but 
created an opulent monastic church, 
over which he presided; Damasus 
(pope from 366 to 384) and the 
evolution of the Roman clergy 
between Constantine’s time and his; 
Jerome (c347-420), the translator 
of the Bible into the ‘Vulgate’ Latin 
version, and his struggles with rivals 
for patronage, including discussion 
of the role of aristocratic women - 
Marcella, Paula, Melania the elder - in 
intellectual patronage more generally 
around 400. 

Part 3, ‘An age of crisis’, covers 
the period of the collapse of the 
western Roman empire, beginning 
around the sack of Rome by the 
Visigothic army in 410, and with the 
high aristocrats, Melania the younger 
and Pinianus, who at this time sought 
to give their assets away more 


radically than Paulinus (incidentally 
producing protests from the slaves, 
who they ‘emancipated’ en masse, 
since the slaves’ view of this piece 
of ‘charity’ was that they were being 
sacked (p296)); the relationships 
of high-aristocratic refugees in 
Africa with Augustine; the ‘heretic’ 
Pelagius (active in the early 400s) 
and his followers’ radical critique 
of wealth; back to Augustine, his 
sermons as addressed to the rich and 
to the citizens of Hippo, his critique 
of Pelagianism, and the ‘Pelagian 
controversy’ in the churches beyond 
Africa and in the western Empire; and 
the ‘crisis of the west’ beginning with 
the failure of the Rhine frontier in 405 
and culminating in the Vandal seizure 
of Africa in 439, which broke the ‘tax 
spine’ of the western empire, seen 
partly through the eyes of Paulinus 
of Pella (376-459) and Sidonius 
Apollinaris (430-c480/90). 

Part 4, ‘Aftermaths’, begins with 
the intellectual and monastic milieu of 
southern Gaul round Marseilles, Arles 
and Lerins in the early 5th century, 
and the individuals, John Cassian (a 
migrant from the east in this period), 
Hilary, bishop of Arles 440-49, and 
Prosper of Aquitaine (c390-c455). 
This provides context for the writings 
of Salvian of Marseilles, who wrote 
in the 440s scathing critiques of the 
Roman tax system as an engine for 
the oppression of the poor. From Gaul 
the book now moves, as Prosper of 
Aquitaine did, to Rome, and there to 
the sermons of Leo (pope from 440 
to 461), to aristocratic patronage of 
churches, and to aristocratic concerns 
that property given to the church may 
be abused. These, in turn, lead into the 
final evolution in part 5, the idea of 
clerical wealth as a trust for the poor 
and the ‘othering’ of the clergy. 

This extremely bald, indeed 
skeletal, summary may make the 
book appear as a boring series of 
individuals. In fact, it is anything 
but this. The individuals, particularly 
writers and preachers, are placed in 
dialogue with their contexts. And their 
contexts are deeply explored using all 
the resources of the historiography 
and of archaeology, ‘reading’ not 
only texts, but surviving pictures and 
buildings and even the footprints of 
buildings dug up by archaeologists. 
Brown brings his characters and their 
age to life. 

As a result, what could be a tedious 
narrative of the evolution of Christian 
doctrine about wealth in abstraction 
from its context - or, on the other 
hand, yet another schematic structural 
account of the fall of the western 
Roman empire - becomes a narrative 
of human choices, both individual 
and collective, made under changing 
objective social conditions and 
constraints. Brown is not a Marxist; 
however, his characters “make their 
own history, but they do not make it 
as they please; they do not make it 
under self-selected circumstances, 
but under circumstances existing 
already, given and transmitted from 
the past” (Marx). 3 As he rereads the 
authors he studies in their specific 
contexts, their arguments and rhetoric 
begin to be comprehensible to us as 
the arguments and rhetoric of actors 
fully engaged in the circumstances, in 
the political and social lives of their 
times. The book is a great read. 

Marxists 

Why should 21st century Marxists 
read a book which is on its face about 
the evolution of religious doctrine 
at the time of the fall of the western 


Roman empire, 1,600 years ago? 

At one level the answer is the 
obvious one. The story Brown tells 
is of the creation of the idea of the 
Catholic church as custodian of 
vast wealth ‘for the poor’, and of 
the social forces which underlay 
the beginning of the representation 
of this role as trustee for the poor 
through clerical celibacy. This idea 
is still alive: both in the claims of 
pope Francis and in the reality of the 
Catholic child abuse scandals. 

But there is also a level below 
this. Marxists have traditionally 
analysed historical social orders in 
terms of the ‘mode of production’. 
From this point of view, Brown 
analyses a part of the transition from 
the antique mode of production to 
feudalism. We may be tempted by 
the idea that what he is analysing is 
‘legal and political superstructure’ or 
‘forms of social consciousness’. But 
this would be mistaken. 

The idea that social production in 
any society could be wholly organised 
by private-choice institutions (family, 
private property and markets, or other 
forms of owner-to-owner interaction, 
like gift exchange, the assembly of 
feudal clients, etc) is an illusion of 
liberal political economy. The private 
necessarily entails its negation, the 
aut sacrom aut poublicom (sacred/ 
public): most obviously in the form 
of public ways and spaces. The 
sacred/public necessarily includes 
public institutions of redistribution, 
which may have a state character or 
a religious character or both. These 
are part of the economic base, not 
of the ideological superstructure. 
Brown correctly draws attention to 
aspects of ancient civic euergetism 
as redistributive operations which 
enable the continued functioning 
of the productive economy in spite 
of episodic harvest failures. His 
story ends with a different set of 
redistributive institutions, those of 
the developed form of Catholicism. 
This transition was a necessary 
aspect of the transition from antiquity 
to feudalism. 

This underlying point has as 
much present political relevance 
as the immediate point about 
Catholicism. Classical liberalism 
and neoliberalism are both utterly 
mistaken on the necessary role of 
the sacred/public. The result is that 
liberal anti-collectivist policies 
cannot suppress the objective need 
for collectivism. They merely repress 
secular collectivism: but by doing 
so they make collectivism as such 
resurface in the form of traditional 
religious, redistributive institutions. 
With the latter come the traditional 
sexist and nationalist forms of purity 
politics. The irrational religious right 
in the US, political Catholicism and 
Islamist politics - up to and including 
Salafism and jihadis - are the natural 
and probable consequences of the 
recent period of ascendancy of 
economic liberalism • 

Mike Macnair 

mike.macnaii@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. From the version in Matthew in the revised 
standard version, as (partially) quoted by Brown 
at pviii. 

2. Prophets of the poor: N Cohn The pursuit of 
the millennium Paladin 1970, though distorted 
by the continual ‘spin’ of Cohn’s rightist political 
bias, contains a good deal of useful information; 
for the early development of anti-Semitism and 
related matters, see RI Moore The formation of a 
persecuting society Blackwell 1987. 

3. www.marxists.org/archive/marx/ 
works/1852/18th-brumaire/ch01 .htm. 
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Nation-states, globalised 
capital and a former Marxist 

Nigel Harris The return of cosmopolitan capital IB Tauris 2003, pp292, £24.50 



‘Merchant’ by Jan Gossaert 


I n his book The return of 
cosmopolitan capital: 
globalisation, the state and war, 
economist Nigel Harris argues that 
the key feature of the new era of 
capitalist globalisation, dating from 
the final decades of the 20th century, 
is the declining economic role of the 
nation-state: capitalism has become 
(or is in the process of becoming) 
cosmopolitan. 

This is a “return” - on a higher 
level, to be sure - to a much older 
form of a cosmopolitan capitalist 
market, which existed since ancient 
times. The two cosmopolitan epochs, 
old and new, of capitalism were 
separated by an era, lasting some 
five centuries, of the modern nation¬ 
state - primarily a militarised, war¬ 
making machine. This form of state, 
which arose first in western Europe, 
was eventually duplicated in the 
rest of the world, mainly thanks to 
its exportation by the great western 
empires of the original modern states. 

The present article is not a direct 
critique of Harris’s book - which, by 
the way, I recommend for its many 
insights - but a presentation of an 
alternative view of the three epochs 
of the world market. Harris, a former 
Marxist, has lost sight of a central 
Marxian category, which I wish to put 
centre-stage. He writes a great deal 
about ‘capitalism’, a lax term, which 
Marx never used as far as I know. 1 
Instead, Marx addresses the capitalist 
mode of production - which is not at 
all the same thing. The point is that 
Marx was concerned primarily with 
exposing the essence of exploitation, 
the extraction of surplus. And one 
of his most profound and valuable 
insights was that the source of the 
surplus is located not in circulation 
or exchange, but in production; and 
that relations of production underlie 
social structure and dynamics. 

Marx was perfectly aware that 
capitalists, who derive profit from 
invested capital, existed in ancient 
times. So did international trade and 
a world market. But in those times 
capital was predominantly mercantile. 
Marx notes that a “revolution of the 
world market” occurred at “about the 
end of the 15 th century”, 2 at the dawn 
of the “capitalistic era”, which dates 
from the 16th century. 3 As it happens, 
this is approximately the time when, 
as Harris tells us, the modern state 
began to emerge. 

So, without disputing Harris’s 
periodisation (as far as dates are 
concerned), let me survey the three 
eras of the world market - before 
the 16th century, from then on until 
the late 20th century, and finally the 
present era of new globalisation - 
from a Marxian perspective: focusing 
on the mode of extraction of the 
surplus. This analysis owes much to 
the late comrade Ken Tarbuck. 4 

1. Pre-capitalist world market 
Before the capitalistic era, the profit of 
capitalists - mostly merchants, but in¬ 
cluding also moneylenders and proto¬ 
bankers - was derived, more or less in¬ 
directly, from exploitation of direct pro¬ 
ducers, very few of whom were wage 
workers. For the most part they were 
tribesmen and tribeswomen, free petty 
producers, slaves or serfs. (In the last 
two cases, the capitalists’ profit derived 
from a share of the surplus extracted by 
the slave owner or feudal lord.) 

Note that the surplus from which 
a merchant’s profit derives may have 
been extracted at both ends of the 
double transaction 5 : namely, both at 


the original locus of purchase and at 
the locus of sale. This is especially 
true of international trade. For 
example, the profit from trade in silk 
bought in China and sold to a Roman 
patrician or emperor was derived 
from the surplus extracted both from 
the Chinese weavers and from Roman 
slaves. 

Was the world market in that era 
capitalist? It was in Harris’s sense; 
but not in the Marxian sense, because 
the profits of trade did not derive from 
capitalist production. 

2. Semi-capitalist world market 
Things began to change with the ad¬ 
vent of the capitalistic era, with the 
rapid spread of the capitalist mode of 
production. The world market dur¬ 
ing this second era was increasingly 
dominated by the capitalist countries, 
but it would not be entirely correct to 
call it a ‘capitalist’ world market. To 
be precise, it was semi-capitalist, be¬ 
cause much of world trade consisted 
of transactions between a capitalist 
core and wow-capitalist periphery. 

Accordingly, only part of the profits 
of world trade derived from capitalist 
production. For example, the profits 
from textiles produced in Manchester 
and sold in India derived in part from 


exploitation of British proletarians, but 
in part also from exploitation of Indian 
peasants. The same is true, in the 
reverse direction, of cotton imported 
from Egypt to England. 

Still, the capitalist core kept 
exporting to the periphery not only 
its products, but also its mode of 
production. The virus of capitalist 
relations of production spread 
across the world like a blot of ink on 
blotting paper. 

This process encountered 
obstacles, as some countries (such 
as China and Japan) attempted to 
erect barriers to protect themselves 
against the change. It also suffered a 
great reverse, from 1917 to the early 
1960s, as first the Russian empire, 
then eastern Europe, then China, and 
finally Cuba stamped out capitalist 
relations of production and partly 
withdrew from the world market. 

The societies in those countries 
were not capitalist even according 
to Harris’s lax definition, as they 
were clearly not “dominated by 
commodity exchange”: neither 
labour-power nor means of 
production were commodities, and 
consumer goods were commodities 
only in a very limited and perverse 


sense. Instead of commodity 
exchange, the dominant economic 
mechanism was bureaucratic 
allocation. (There is some irony 
here, for Harris used to be a 
leading member of the International 
Socialists/Socialist Workers Party, 
whose main dogma was that those 
societies were ‘state capitalist’.) 

3. Truly capitalist world market 
With the demise of the Soviet bloc, 
the implosion of the Soviet Union 
itself, and the deliberate turn of China 
to what may correctly be described as 
state capitalism, that great reverse 
was in its turn reversed. At the same 
time, capitalist relations of production 
are increasingly dominant within 
a growing number of third world 
countries. This is the era of the new 
globalisation: the creation of a fully 
capitalist world market, in which 
virtually the entire global surplus is 
generated through the capitalist mode 
of production. 

From this perspective, the 
new globalisation is not a ‘return’ 
to anything, but an entirely 
unprecedented novel historical 
moment. This is bound to have 
momentous consequences, as 
capitalist relations of production are 
reaching the limit of their possible 
geographic spread. As a matter of 
fact, not only geographic. For the 
new era of globalisation happens (?) 
to be also that of savage privatisation 
within capitalist countries. Here the 
Marxian perspective intersects with 
Harris’s: the declining economic role 
of the nation-state. 

If early 20th century Marxists 
such as Rosa Luxemburg were 
right in arguing that the capitalist 
mode of accumulation needs, for 
its very survival, a non-capitalist 
periphery, then the global triumph 
of the capitalist mode of production 
is leading it towards “the death-bed 
whereon it must expire”: it will be 
“consumed with that which it was 
nourished by”. 6 But even if - as 
is more probable - they were not 
entirely right, there is the following 
to consider. A capitalist market 
economy, with its blind forces and 
numerous feedback mechanisms, 
is by its very nature unstable; and 
the larger and deeper it is, the more 
unstable, especially so without the 
restraining hand of state regulation. 
Who knows? The present global 
crisis may perhaps prove in 
retrospect to have been like one of 
the many tremors felt, as Pliny the 
Younger tells us, by the inhabitants 
of Pompeii for several years before 
August 24 AD 79. 

Perhaps not; but in any case we are 
most probably entering an era of great 
turbulence. Tighten your seat belts • 
Moshe Machover 

Notes 

1. Harris defines ‘capitalist society’ as “one domi¬ 
nated by commodity exchange” (plO). According 
to this definition, the societies in ancient (1200- 
800 BCE) Phoenicia, in 6th century Mecca, and 
in most of the Arab world since the 8th century 
were capitalist. However, this notion is not 
entirely useless, as we shall see below. 

2. K Marx Capital Vol 1, chapter 26, footnote. 

3. “Although we come across the first beginnings 
of capitalist production as early as the 14th or 

15th century, sporadically, in certain towns of the 
Mediterranean, the capitalistic era dates from the 
16th century.” Ibid (main text). 

4. See ‘Marxism in the new age: towards the 21st 
century’ New Interventions Vol 3 No3, 1992: 
www.whatnextjoumal.co.uk/pages/newint/Tar- 
buck2.html. 

5. Represented schematically by Marx as M-C- 
M\ 

6. W Shakespeare, sonnet 73: www.shakespeare- 
online.com/sonnets/73detail.html. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called ‘parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are con¬ 
fessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 
‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate accord¬ 
ing to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongo¬ 
ing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, mem¬ 
bers should have the right to 
speak openly and form tem¬ 
porary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental ques¬ 
tion - ending war is bound up 
with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internation¬ 
alists. Everywhere we strive for 
the closest unity and agreement 
of working class and progres¬ 
sive parties of all countries. We 
oppose every manifestation of 
national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold 
the principle, ‘One state, one 
party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordi¬ 
nation. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class as 
a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to prac¬ 
tice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added 
to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, pollu¬ 
tion, exploitation and crisis. As 
a global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most mili¬ 
tant methods objective cir¬ 
cumstances allow to achieve 
a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, 
federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are cham¬ 
pions of the oppressed. 
Women’s oppression, combat¬ 
ing racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and eco¬ 
logical sustainability are just as 
much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality 
health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents 
victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the 
working class. Socialism is 
either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states 
nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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PKK treads 
in nationalist 
footsteps 


Imperialism welcomes deal 



PKK fighters: ceasefire 


O n March 21, the leader of the 
Kurdistan Workers Party 
(PKK), Abdullah Ocalan, used 
a mass meeting in Diyarbakir to call 
on Kurdish fighters to stop all military 
attacks: “We are at a stage where guns 
should be silenced ... a new era is 
beginning: politics is rising, not arms. 
It is time for our armed forces to 
withdraw beyond the border.” Ocalan is 
still held in prison on imrali Island, of 
course, and his message was read out. 

According to Orhan Miroglu, 
banned member of the Democratic 
Society Party, PKK guerrillas who 
do not have a criminal record will 
“simply go back to their villages”. It 
is expected that after a suitably lengthy 
period, provided the ceasefire holds, 
Turkish Kurdistan will be granted a 
level of autonomy; and over the next 
few months Ocalan will be moved 
from Imrali to continue (for the time 
being) his sentence of “aggravated life 
imprisonment’’ under house arrest. 

Murat Karayilan, the leader of the 
PKK’s armed forces in northern Iraq, 
said his group would “implement 
Ocalan’s plan in a decisive manner” 
and the president of Iraqi Kurdistan, 
Massoud Barzani, declared: “We 
not only support and welcome this 
call by Mr Ocalan: we believe that 
this is the right course of action and 
a vindication of our long-standing 
policy that the Kurdish question is a 
political issue and that this question 
cannot be resolved through armed or 
military means.” 

The deal has clearly got the 
blessing of the US administration: 
“The United States will continue to 
support the people of Turkey in their 
effort to finally resolve this issue and 
move toward a brighter future,” said 
Victoria Nuland on behalf of the state 
department. 

All this is a far cry from November 
2012, when 700 PKK prisoners were 
on hunger strike in Turkish prisons 
and peace talks between the Turkish 
state and PKK had broken down yet 
again. Talks about a possible ceasefire 
have been going on since 2009 and 
rumours about the latest attempt first 
broke in early March. The cessation 
of hostilities represents the first step 
in a four-point plan that the PKK 
hopes will bring about constitutional 
recognition of the Kurdish minority, 
regional autonomy and Kurdish- 
language education in schools, as well 
as cultural rights. 

For Turkish prime minister Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan, keen to find allies 
in the region, the main advantage 
is rapprochement with the west. 
Erdogan hopes the resolution of 
the Kurdish issue will increase the 
possibility of Turkey joining the 
European Union and that alone will 
convince Turkish capital to back 
him - despite the condemnations of 
hard-line nationalists and supporters 
of the founder of the republic, Kemal 
Ataturk, for selling out to ‘the 
Kurdish enemy’. 

In the long term, if the peace 
plan goes ahead, as PKK supporters 
envisage, it will not only end the 
30-year-old insurgency in Turkish 
Kurdistan, but could mark a 
fundamental change in the regional 
map. An autonomous Turkish 
Kurdistan, alongside an autonomous 


Iraqi Kurdistan, will inevitably raise 
the possibility of an independent 
Kurdish state, comprising Kurdish 
areas in Iran and Syria, as well as 
Turkey and Iraq. 

The S64 million question is, 
what would the US think of such a 
scenario? On the one hand, it will 
present geopolitical advantages, in 
that it would weaken three states - 
Iran, Iraq and Turkey. Most notably it 
would pave the way for the break-up 
of Iran - a Kurdish breakaway would 
inevitably lead to similar calls by other 
nationalities. However, according to 
the US ambassador to Turkey, Francis 
Ricciardone, his country is pursuing 
a different strategy, and has advised 
the occupation government in Iraq 
to seek better relations with Turkey: 
“I believe that Turkey and the US, 
as well as the Iraqi government and 
the Kurdish regional government, all 
share a single strategic interest: the 
development of oil and gas ... We 
would very much like to see Turkey 
become a strategic alternative to the 
Strait of Hormuz in getting all Iraqi 
oil and gas out to world markets. If 
Turkey and Iraq fail to optimise their 
economic relations, this would play 
into the hands of those who want to 
divide Iraq. Acting together will bring 
about great gains; acting separately 
great risks and great danger.” 

In the first years of the Islamic 
regime, the Iranian clergy had a 
slogan: ‘Whichever way you look at 
it, the winner is Islam.” Thirty years 
later they might have a different 
view, especially when they consider 
the various scenarios the US is 
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contemplating. Not just the possibility 
of an independent Kurdistan, but also 
that of an Iraqi-Turkish-Kurdish- 
Israeli alliance operating in favour 
of US long-term interests - provided, 
of course, the potential allies could 
overcome their tactical differences 
about the elephant in the room, the 
Islamic republic. 

For the Turkish Kurds who have 
paid such a heavy price in their 
struggle for autonomy, continued war 
and repression were not a solution. 
According to the PKK, some 40,000 
Kurds have died since the beginning of 
the armed struggle in 1974. However, 
while the current proposals rely 
heavily on satisfying Kurdish national 
aspirations, they are obviously aimed 
at suppressing the genuine class 
demands of the region’s workers - 
no wonder the four-point peace plan 
is cheered by the imperialists and 
regional powers alike. 

Kurdish struggle 

Left nationalist groups have dominated 
the Kurdish political scene since the 
1940s. The first Kurdish republic was 
set up in the Iranian city of Mahabad 
in January 1946 (lasting only until 
December of that year), in the 
aftermath of the Soviet occupation of 
Northern Iran. The allies had invaded 
Iran from north and south in 1941 to 
force the abdication of the pro-Nazi, 
Reza Shah, to ensure access to Iranian 
oilfields and to secure supply lines to 
Allied and Soviet troops. 

Although Iranian nationalists blame 
the Soviet Union for the establishment 
of the Mahabad republic, historic 


evidence shows the Soviets were 
far more enthusiastic about the 
Azerbaijan Democratic Republic set 
up in December 1946 in Iran’s Eastern 
Azerbaijan province than they were 
about the new ‘state’ in Mahabad. 

The withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Iranian territory brought 
about the inevitable demise of both 
republics. The first Kurdish president, 
Qazi Mohamad, was arrested and 
subsequently hanged by the Iranian 
army, while Mustafa Barzani, a 
military commander of the Mahabad 
Republic, was given asylum in the 
Soviet Union. Young, leftwing Kurds 
blamed nationalist leaders and their 
tribal allies for military defeat and 
the collapse of the republic, and this 
disgust at the old guard was a factor 
in the establishment of a number of 
Marxist-Leninist organisations in Iran, 
Iraq and Turkey in the 1970s. 

In Iraq the Patriotic Union of 
Kurdistan was set up by ‘left’ activists 
Jalal Talabani, Kosrat Rasul Ali and 
Nawshirwan Mustafa as a rival to the 
reformist nationalists of the Kurdish 
Democratic Party under Massoud 
Barzani. However, Realpolitik had its 
effect and quite early in its existence 
the PUK began to accept funds 
from the Kurds’ arch-enemy, Iran’s 
Islamic republic. That was in the early 
1980s during the Iran-Iraq war - the 
justification was that ‘the enemy of 
my enemy must be my friend’. The 
PUK later became part of US plans 
for regime change in Iraq - it helped 
American forces gain access to 
Iraqi Kurdistan before the collapse 
of Saddam Hussein. Following the 
removal of the Iraqi dictator, Iraqi 
Kurds were granted autonomy and 
they remain a close ally of the US, as 
it tries to pull together an arrangement 
beneficial to imperialism out of the 
Iraqi quagmire. PUK leader Jalal 
Talebani became president of post¬ 
invasion Iraq in April 2005. Nowadays 
one could say there is nothing left of 
the ‘Marxist-Leninist’ aspirations of 
the original PUK. 

In Iranian Kurdistan, another set of 
avowed ‘Marxist-Leninists’ set up the 
Komala group in 1967, which launched 
an armed struggle first against the 


shah’s security forces and later in the 
liberated areas of Iranian Kurdistan. 
Komala joined forces with Iranian 
socialists to form the Communist Party 
of Iran in 1993, only to witness a split 
involving overt Kurdish nationalists 
in 2000. A large group, led by the 
party leader Abdullah Mohtadi, set 
up the Komala Party of Iranian 
Kurdistan, which broke completely 
with any pretence of belonging to 
the radical left, established alliances 
with bourgeois forces and benefited 
from the largesse of the Iraqi Kurdish 
government. Nowadays Iranian 
Komala is part of the regime-change 
lobby in Washington DC. 

If in Iran and Iraq the rural 
landscape presents an obstacle to 
the winning of socialist ideas among 
large numbers of workers, the same 
is not true of Turkish Kurdistan. By 
far the largest of the Marxist Kurdish 
groups, the PKK has massive support 
in major Kurdish cities, as well as 
the countryside. Formed in 1974 as 
a Marxist-Leninist organisation, the 
group changed its name to ‘Kurdistan 
Workers Party’ in 1978 and it helps run 
civil rights organisations, trade unions 
and women’s groups in several cities. 

However, it is difficult to envisage 
how it will operate in the future. Once 
more, the domination of nationalist 
demands has meant that solidarity 
alongside the Turkish working class 
has suffered. The ceasefire was 
preceded by the mass arrest of labour 
and leftwing activists in Turkish towns 
and cities - for Erdogan the current 
euphoria about peace in Kurdistan 
presents a unique opportunity to 
increase pressure on the Turkish left. 

If the PKK is not to follow in the 
nationalist footsteps of Komala and the 
PUK, it must show much more tenacity 
in putting forward class demands - 
not just for Kurdish workers, but for 
the working classes of the whole of 
Turkey. Given that its main strength 
lies in eastern Turkey, the party is in a 
position to try to do so. However, the 
signs are not encouraging • 

Yassamine Mather yassamine. 
mather@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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